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This new computer from Timex rep- 
resents a major breakthrough: a 
real computer at an almost unreal 
price. What makes it possible are 
our advances in microchip technol- 
ogy and computer circuitry. And, as 
technology increases, price de- 
creases. It happened to the calcu- 
lator. It happened to the digital 
watch. Now Timex has made it hap- 
pen to the computer. 

The Timex Sinclair 1000 allows 
you to use your own TV as a display 
monitor, and your audio cassette 


*Suggested retail price 
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TIMEX INTRODUCES 
THE POWER OF THE COMPUTER 


FOR JUST *99% 


recorder for storing programs. For 
$99.95* you get everything else 
you need, including our step-by- 
step learning guide that'll have you 
running programs within hours. And 
writing them within weeks. 
Pre-programmed cassettes for 
the Timex Sinclair 1000 are available 
on such subjects as education, fi- 
nance and entertainment. And for 
$49.95* you can add an additional 
16K RAM memory bank that will let 
you do further advanced programs. 
The power of the computer is 
within your reach today. Visit your 
local retailer or call our toll-free 
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number 1-800-248-4639 for 
the Timex computer 
dealer nearest you. 










TIMEX COMPUTERS ] 
THE POWER IS WITHIN YOUR REACH 


® Timex Computer Corporation, 1982 











MORE GREAT NEWS AT FORD 
AND LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS. 


y ANNUAL 
0 PERCENTAGE 
RATE 


THE LOWEST FACTORY-SPONSORED 
CAR FINANCING RATE IN AMERICA. 
GREAT SAVINGS ON ALL 1982 


CLEARANCE-PRICED FORD, MERCURY 
AND LINCOLN CARS. 








. S00 DNEWS - FINANCING RATES. YOUR CHOICE: CAR CARE OR 10.75%A.P.R. 
low when you buy any new ‘ America’s best-selling car” to the 

Ford Marcy = loo neue binaiine Weak rs tt honey If you select o new '82 Escort, Lynx, accidents, abuse, fires ond fluids 
participating dealer can arrange LN7, to the Boss... Mustang GT EXP or LIN7, you can choose two- Cor Care Coverage is not 

10.75% financing for qualified And this low annual percentage year, no-cost Car Care Coverage available in combination with 

retail buyers through participating ratte is available when you finance that covers virtually everything 10.75% financing 

finencal instituhons from 24 to 48 months. Offer for two years or 24,000 You must take delivery by 

This offer is good on all cleoronce- expires December 3), 1982 miles, whichever comes first December 31, 1982. Limitone per | 
priced '82 cars. From Escort, Limit one per customer This limited warranty excludes cutomer, 





“Based on Manufocturers’ reported retail deliveries colendor-yeor 1982 


YOU CAN SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


At this RATE: You can SAVE: 


20% occccccccee $1,807.20 
a 1,402.08 
ee 1,004.64 


Example of 0 typacol 48-ne 0 of $10,000 with o 
$2,000 down payment. Your monthly payment wondd be $243.43 of 





APR. $234.99 ot 8% APR. $226 Tot l6% APR, $205 78 
APR Dealer participation may affect customer sovings 
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SMOKERS 





U.S.GOV’T LATEST 
REPORT: 





King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


A whole carton of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 


..KINGS ..-100’s 


TAR NICOTINE 
mg /og mg /cg 





Kent 100's 
- Winston Lights 1 00's 
Marlboro 1.0 Bens on & Hedges 100's 
: Salem 14 Parliament Lights 100's 
0 5 eee ea — 
ariton : oo! Milds 1 Salem 1¢ 00 s 


Marlboro 100's s 

















Carlton Kings Less than 0.5 
Carlton Menthol Lessthan 0.5 





Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100’s Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec, ‘81. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


Ta press and the hierarchy of the U.S. Roman Catholic 
Church have long had a somewhat wary, arm’s length rela- 
tionship. But that gap was partly bridged in 1971 when TIME 
Associate Editor Richard Ostling, representing 
the Religion Newswriters Association, helped 
negotiate an unprecedented arrangement that 
later opened the meetings of Catholic bishops 
to journalists. Previously, Ostling recalls, “the 
bishops’ deliberations were secret, and report- 
ers sat outside, talking among themselves.” ae 
Meanwhile, pickets would vie for press atten- 
tion, and lobbyists for varying causes would 
voice their grievances. Says Ostling: “Natural- 
ly, these groups would cozy up to the press 
corps to get coverage, and soon sideshows were 
upstaging the main event.” 

After the veil was lifted, says Ostling, “there 
was a lull in press coverage. Some bishops 
thought that when they were more mysterious, 
they were more attractive. But soon enough, a 
tremendous interest in the bishops’ every move was reborn.” 

As a correspondent for TIME since 1969 and Religion editor 
since 1975, Ostling has covered stories ranging from Satanism to 
yoga, squeezing out time for a twice-weekly Report on Religion 
that is syndicated by CBS radio, and a book fittingly entitled 
Secrecy in the Church. A veteran observer of the Roman Catholic 
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Ostling: Satanism to yoga 


hierarchy, Ostling more than a decade ago spotted TIME’s cover 
subject, Archbishop Joseph Bernardin, as “a key figure who pos- 
sessed unusual competence.” When Bernardin was elected presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Catholic Bishops in 1974, 
Ostling interviewed him in a Washington hotel room; later their 
paths recrossed in Rome during the 1977 and 1980 synods 
HUGH PATRICK BROWN of bishops. 

. Ostling is not the only member of the cover 
team with impressive credentials. Assistant 
Managing Editor John Elson, who guided the 
cover project, was TIME’s Religion editor 
throughout the Vatican IT period, writing nu- 
merous cover stories on the papacy and Protes- 
tant trends. Washington Reporter Jim Castelli 
was once religion editor of the Washington Star. 
Reporter-Researcher Michael Harris attended 
a Roman Catholic seminary for five years, and 
taught ancient and medieval philosophy, Latin 
and Greek at another seminary for three. New 
York Correspondent Bruce van Voorst has 
interviewed theologians from Rudolf Bultmann 
to Hans Kiing, while Chicago Correspondent 
J. Madeleine Nash covered the final days of 
Bernardin’s controversial predecessor, the late John Cardinal 
Cody. Says she: “After the remoteness of the old-style bishops, 
Bernardin seems refreshingly approachable.” 
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Cover: Symbolizing 
the crucial changes 
that are sweeping US. 
Roman Catholicism, 
276 bishops plunge the 
church deeper yet into 
politics by challenging 
the morality of the 
Administration's nu- 
clear strategy. See 








RELIGION. 
7 36 57 
American Scene World Law 
Returning to New Or- Poland’s Lech Walesa _California’s supreme 


leans, a writer hears a 
sprinkle of piano 
notes, the growl of a 
trumpet and echoes of 
his past 


86 

Music 

The Met opens a new 
production of Verdi's 
opera Macbeth, and 
the composer has a 
few words to say 
about it. 


comes home, > Israel 
mourns its dead as 
peace hopes fade. 

> Brazil takes a gam- 
ble on democracy. 


90 

Press 

There are more mi- 
nority reporters in 
U.S. newsrooms these 
days, but few see 
themselves climbing 
the ladder of success. 


court, once famed 
nationwide as a 
judiciary jewel, is no 
longer the nation’s 
best and brightest. 


94 

Books 

Robert Caro’s The 
Years of Lyndon John- 
son reveals the hidden 
L.B.J., conniving and 
cajoling his way onto 
the path to power. 


14 

Nation: The U.S. and 
Soviets send signals 
and wait.» Reagan 
Stays the collision 
course. » The Per- 
shing II goes up at 
last.» A crackdown 
in Florida pushes 
drug smugglers north 


g and west.» Edwin 


Wilson is found guilty. 
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Soviet Union: As 
Brezhnev is buried, 
Andropov moves 
quickly and confident- 
ly to show he is in 
charge. But Soviet 
mood music is still dis- 
cordant, and Kremlin- 
ologists are undecided 
about the new regime. 
See WORLD. 
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Economy & Business 
The worldwide slump 
takes some of the zip 
out of Asian growth. 

> Oil flows off Califor- 
nia’s coast. » Canada 
vs. Amway. 


98 

Education 

After a decade of 
détente and university 
cutbacks, the US. 
finds itself alarming- 
ly short of future 
Kremlinologists. 


81 

Space 

Columbia returns 
from a fifth mission a 
bit travel weary, but 
demonstrates that the 
shuttle is finally in 
business. 


100 

Essay 

Going home for the 
holidays? And exactly 
where is that? And 
why? How to define a 
home? Why is there 
no place like it? 


Sport 

The N.F.L. strike is 
over, creating a 16- 
team tournament for 
the Super Bowl. » A 
boxer dies, and al- 
most no one cries. 
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YEAR-END 
CLEARANCE! 


GETS300 T0°1,000 BACK 
DIRECT FROM FORD ON NEW 
1982 LIGHT-DUT DUTY [ TRUCKS. 


31000 BACK AY TT Wa \ 7 
ON CLUB WAGONS. fa a) 








"s300 BACK 










$700 BACK 
ON BRONCOS ON RANGERS* 
AND VANS. AND COURIERS. 
Eligible vehicles built before 
NOW THROUGH August 16.1982 
DEC.31,1982. 
That's big money It's 100 on 
percent direct from Ford. * - - 
Get the money in the form of SERS FORD TRUCKS 
acheck or apply it to your down payment $500 BACK ON PICKUPS. 
Take delivery by December 31, 1982. And collect = 
from Ford! Limit one per customer. Hurry, selection $700 BACK ON 4y4's. FORD DIVISION E> 


and availability of some models are limited 


ERICA’S TRUCK 2 
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Catalogue Mania 


To the Editors: 

Your issue on catalogues [Nov. 8] ar- 
rived in the mail along with four cata- 
logues, an average day’s count for our 
household. In three months we've received 
145 catalogues. We have read them and 
have ordered from them. The best for ser- 
vice and refunds is L.L. Bean and Talbots. 

Jean S. Ware 
Greensboro, N.C. 





Receiving catalogues is a blessing for 
someone like me who doesn’t get out. The 
United Parcel man is often the only per- 
son I see during the day. Whenever he 
comes, it’s like Christmas, even though 
I’ve ordered only a small item. 

Nina Pietsch 
Encinitas, Calif. 








Although the yuletide season has be- 
come distressingly more materialistic 
each year, holiday shopping still offers a 
sense of community spirit and a setting 
for acts of kindness and brotherhood. It is 

sad that the latest trend is to hole up in 

| your castle and indulge your Christmas 
needs in a mail-order catalogue. 

Gregory Galligan 

New York City 


You went gaga over catalogues but 
forgot to tell readers how easily mail- 
order houses can cheat customers. When 
the stationery embosser doesn’t emboss or 
the magnifying glasses don’t magnify, the 
consumer can face a five-month fight for 
a refund and still get stuck with the cost of 
mailing the item back. 





Marie Shear 
New York City 


In the world of $25,000 crocodile 
briefcases and $2 million wooden roller 
coasters, your readers might wonder if 
mail-order shopping has become the 
| province of the oil sheiks and America’s 
wealthiest. In fact most upper- and mid- 
dle-class citizens still buy their products 
from catalogues like Spiegel’s big book 
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and our many specialty catalogues, and 


will continue to do so long after the roller | 


coaster has crumbled to dust. 
Henry A. Johnson, President and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Oak Brook, lil. 


You stated that in 1872 Aaron Mont- 
gomery Ward of Chicago produced the 
nation’s first catalogue. In 1845 Tiffany, 
then named Tiffany, Young & Ellis, pub- 
lished its first “Catalogue of Useful and 


Fancy Articles.” 
Anthony De Witt Ostrom, President 
Tiffany & Co. 
New York City 
Nuclear Morality 


It is gratifying to read that the US. 
Roman Catholic bishops have taken a 
stand on nuclear armaments [Nov. 8]. But 
why is nuclear weaponry immoral while 
conventional arms pass the morality test? 
They both kill. 

(The Rev.) Irwin Gooen 
Oneonta, N.Y. 


Roman Catholic bishops do not have 
the right to judge my Christianity. That is 
up to God. As a commander and a Chris- 
tian, I may have to issue orders that take 
the lives of noncombatants in a country 
that is attacking America. This is one of 
the horrors and realities of war. The alter- 
native would be loss of our freedoms and 
submission to a totalitarian state. 

Doyle E. Larson 
Major General, U.S.A.F. 
San Antonio 


Prolonged efforts for disarmament 
during the period between the World 
Wars (1920-38) included proposals to 
scrap ships, outlaw war and ban “offen- 
sive” weapons. None of this averted World 
War II. Many students of history have 
concluded that the efforts were misdirect- 
ed because armaments are a symptom of 
the disease of war rather than the cause. 
Our bishops might do well to pay more at- 
tention to the reasons for war, such as pov- 
erty, overpopulation, political oppression, 
greed and man’s inhumanity to man. 

Wesley J. Curtis 
Springfield, Mo. 


The church has a right to be involved 
in disarmament because the nuclear- 
weapons issue is a moral question that 
must be faced. Who should be interested 
in such questions if not the clergy? 

Wendell Sherk 
St. Louis 





Chinese Relations 


A recent tour of China and Taiwan 
has convinced me that the people of Tai- 
wan are near to achieving a flourishing 
life with only minor interference from the 











government. It is therefore disturbing to | 





read your chilling article on China [Nov. 
1]. Peking cannot possibly feel threatened 
by the U.S. sale of defensive weapons to 
Taiwan. The unification between the two 
sides across the Taiwan Strait will happen 
naturally and inevitably, and only when 
the people in China have also achieved a 
prosperous life. 
James C. Wang, Ph.D. 
Lexington, Mass. 








Reversed Decision 


Earlier this year, TIME carried an arti- 
cle on Consumer Reports magazine [Feb. 1] 
that described a libel case brought by the 
Bose Corp. over an article criticizing the 
Bose 901 speaker. In reporting on the opin- 
ion in favor of the Bose Corp., TIME said, 
“The verdict . . . casts doubt on the maga- 
zine’s credibility.” A U.S. court of appeals 
has now overturned that decision in a 
unanimous opinion. We have always been 
proud of Consumer Reports’ reputation for 
objectivity. More important, the ruling is a 
reaffirmation of the public’s right to know 
and the media’s right to engage fairly in 
critical and investigative journalism. 
David C. Berliner, Assistant Director 
Consumers Union 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








Slinging Slang | 
Your Essay on slang [Nov. 8] missed a 
term in current use: “pig out.” I recently 
saw a student eating only a Popsicle for 
lunch. When I remarked about her light 
meal, she replied, “Don’t worry. I pig out 
at home.” 
James A. Parfet 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


The definition of a “two-bagger” is 

not quite accurate. A “brown-bagger” is a 

girl who needs one bag to cover her ugli- 

ness; a two-bagger requires a bag for her 
and one for you, in case hers falls off. 

Bruce A. Hop 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Junk Art 


For centuries it has been the purpose 
of art to make order out of chaos. In the 
20th century, perhaps in rebellion against 
too much order, many artists seek to 
make chaos out of order. Julian Schnabel 
[Nov. 1] is a rarity among artists. He 
makes chaos out of chaos. Like that other 
20th century phenomenon, the trash com- 
pactor, Schnabel can turn 25 Ibs. of gar- 
bage into 25 Ibs. of garbage. He lacks, 
however, the redeeming feature of the 
compactor: it reduces the mass of trash. 

Debora Meltz 
Newton, N.J. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 














THE | 
READER'S 
DIGEST 
BIBLE 


Condensed from the Revised Standard Version 


rom the best-selling READER’S DIGEST BIBLE, the widely 
praised new condensation that opems up the entire body of 
Scripture for today’s reader—to the popular, appealing books on 
crafts, skills, home repair, gardening, travel, and much, much 
more, Reader's Digest books are the most thoughtful, caring gifts 
you can give. Wherever books are sold 
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To send a gift of Courvoisier call 
800-528-6148 
Void where prohibited by law 





FOR COMFORT. 
FOR VALUE. 

NO ONE DOES IT 
LIKE 

JOCKEY BRAND. 


JIM PALMER 
WEARS LIFE 
UNDERWEAR. 


Designed to add 

new color to your life. 

Color coordinated wardrobe 

of shirts and briefs. Quality 
crafted to keep their shape 
wash after wash. Tailored in 
soft, comfortable 100% combed 
cotton. Many styles, colors 

and patterns to choose from. 


JOCKEY. 


The first name in underwear. 
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JVC PROUDLY INTRODUCES 
AVCR FOR HUMANS. 


The new HR-C3 is compatible with all other 
VHS systems, too. The new compact video 
cassette even plays back on any VHS machine, 

with the optional cassette adapter. 

The ultra compact HR-C3 is more than 
just portable. It’s almost gymnastic! Its 
extreme light weight frees you to be more 

spontaneous and agile than ever before. 

So go ahead. Experience the new HR-C3, the 
world’s smallest, lightest VCR at your nearest JVC 










Now you don't have to be as strong as a 
gorilla to go ape over recording your own 
live video! All thanks to JVC's latest video 
wizardry, the new JVC HR-C3 Compact 
VHS Video Cassette Recorder. 

It's the world’s smallest, lightest VCR ever. 
It only weighs an unbelievable 4.4 pounds! 

But it's one ton of fun. The HR-C3 has just 
about every feature a human could want. 

There's two-way shuttle search. A three-way 


a 


power supply. A full function remote control. Automatic dealer today. Because this is one time, you've just 


back space editing. Automatic quick review. Auto rewind. got to feel it to believe it! Visa 
And just about everything else Tomorrow's Video Today. 


JVC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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WARNING TO PURCHASERS: One Federa yrt has held that use of videotape recorders for off-air recording of copyrighted TV p 1g is COpyright infringement 















The Arcade Quality 
Video Game System 


The Most Advanced Video Game System 
You Can Bu 
ColecoVision was designed for what you had in 


mind—a great game system that's €xpandable into 
a great computer system. 


Arcade Quality Graphics 
ColecoVision graphics h 
and brilliant color of real 





ave the superior resolution 
arcade games. And this 


Plays The Best 
ColecoVision ha 


Plays The Most 
ColecoVision Plays more games than any Othe system, 
because ColecoVision isan expandable sg 

you'll be able to pl 


[ Stem. By using ColecoVision's fics tems ion module 
ay all of the Atari Vos ompatible Cartridgés. 


_—— : An EyBandable Computer 
aot xp Ween you buy Colec 
gM puter ready toa 





ColecoVision—a great game system that’s 
€xpandable into 


COLECOVISION EXPANSION MODt 





ALLOWS YOU To 
COMPATIBLE CA 
IN NOVEMBER PEN 


YOUR VISION IS OUR VISION i COLECOVision | 





945 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06105 





















































































A world 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent 

South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
ST 
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Where summeris 


AVAILABILITY: THE LIMITED EDITION 
OF 1,000 IS APPROACHING CLOSEOUT. 
WE URGE YOU TO PLACE YOUR ORDER 
NOW TO GUARANTEE DELIVERY. 


The original American “rugged individu- 
alist,” the mountain man was immortal- 
ized by Frederic Remington in this strik- 
ing bronze, completed in 1903. 
A SOLITARY FIGURE IN AN UNCHARTED 
WILDERNESS 

More than any Western character, the 
mountain man typified the courage and 
daring of the first Western explorers. The 
mountain men were the first to explore the 
vast expanse of the American West. 


REMINGTON’S REALISM AT ITS BEST 
The Mountain Man is one of Remington's 
most detailed bronzes. Every item of his 
equipment is accurately depicted — his 
rifle, his traps, his blanket roll, powder 
horn, knife, fur hat and buckskins. 


UNSURPASSED QUALITY IS GUARANTEED 


The Mountain Man, in a strictly limited 
edition of 1,000, is cast by the lost wax 
process. 





Frederic 

Remington’s 

“The Mountain 
Man” 


Issued in cooperation with The 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center, 
Cody, Wyoming, in an edition of 
1000, the replica is hand finished. 
foundry marked, numbered and 
dated. It is approximately 22 
inches high with American Walnut 
base, three-fourths the size of 
the Remington original 


An Outstanding Opportunity For 
Collectors of Western Art 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF LIMITED EDITION BRONZE REPLICAS 


The model for the edition has been 
approved by the Director of The Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center, where the original is 
on display. 

A REMARKABLE VALUE IN TODAY'S 
INFLATED ART MARKET 

At a time when bronzes of lesser quality 
are priced from $3,000 up, this edition is 
offered to collectors at $1,875. Each 
bronze is accompanied by a Certificate of 
Ownership signed by the Director of The 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center. 


GUARANTEED REPURCHASE AGREEMENT 
Museum Collections unconditionally 
guarantees to repurchase your bronze at 
the issue price of $1,875 any time within 
one year of your purchase. 

TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE... 
800-243-4492, or write: Frederick H 
Schulenburg, Director, Museum Collec- 
tions, Dept. R54, 140 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, Ct. 06830 for brochure. You 
may pay by check, money or- 
der or major credit card. Op- 
tional five month payment 
plan available, 





























Which do you think is the 
more sophisticated computer? 


Epson. 


The big differences between the Epson HX-20 Notebook 
Computer (on the left) and the Apple Computer (on the 
right) are: 1) the HX-20 doesn’t need a power cord, 2) the 
HX-20 weighs only about four pounds, and 3) the HX-20 
costs a lot less money. 

The Epson HX-20 Notebook Computer has a full-size 
keyboard, a built-in LCD screen, a built-in printer, 48K of 
combined RAM and ROM memory, and an internal power 
supply that will keep it running for over 50 hours. So you can 
do computing and word processing virtually anyplace you 
happen to be. Whereas, with the Apple Computer, you can 
only go as far as an extension cord will take you. 

And on the HX-20, you get communications interfaces, 
upper and lower case letters, five program areas, a full 68 
keys including an integrated numeric key pad, an internal 
clock/calendar, and the screen and printer. Standard. On 
the Apple, you pay something extra for each feature — if you 





can get them at all. 

All of which makes the take-it-anywhere HX-20 perfect 
for business executives, salespeople, students, kids — 
anyone who's looking for an affordable, practical way into 
computing. 

Portable. Powerful. Affordable. Sophisticated. The extra- 
ordinary HX-20 Notebook 
Computer. Let your nearby 
computer store show you how 
it can make portable computing 
as easy as, well... apple pie. 


EPSON 


EPSON AMERICA, INC. 


SEE THE HX-20 AT YOUR EPSON DEALER BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1982. AND GET A FREE GIFT! 
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he feeling hit me as soon as I turned 

the corner onto St. Peter Street, a 
pounding in the chest that was as familiar 
as the humid embrace of a New Orleans 
summer night. It grew stronger as I 
crossed Royal Street and saw the two 
battered music cases hanging over a 
wrought-iron gate. Brass letters on them 
spelled out the words PRESERVATION 
HALL. I heard a bass drum, a sprinkle of 
piano notes and the growl of a trumpet 
driving home a blues chorus. 

A black man dressed incongruously 
in a cowboy hat and a loud Hawaiian 
shirt was standing near the entrance, lis- 
tening to the sounds coming from within. 
It was George (“Kid Sheik”) Colar, 74, a 
veteran trumpet player with a ready grin 
and an infectious laugh. Would he recog- 
nize me after so long? “Sheik!” The face 


stant behind their black-rimmed glasses. 
Then that wonderful laugh shattered the 
silence. 

“Say, man! Where you been all these 
years? I figured you was gone for good.” 

“Well, here I am,” I replied, grateful 
to be remembered. “How have you guys 
been making out?” 

“Same old thing, man,” said Sheik 
over the drum-roll chuckle that always 
punctuated his words. “Same old thing.” 

The same old thing was traditional 
New Orleans jazz, and Sheik was one of 
maybe a dozen men who had been play- 
ing it since the century was young. While 
many famous players like King Joe Oli- 
ver and Louis Armstrong headed north in 
the 1920s, scores of other local musicians 
remained in the city, playing at dances, 
| picnics, parades and funerals. Sheltered 
from the commercial pressures of big- 
time show business, their music remained 
what it was at the beginning, a pure and 
| vital folk art that had evolved from 1,000 
years of African and European culture 
and two centuries of American slavery. 
Historians have written volumes on what 
New Orleans jazz is, but none come closer 
to its essence than Kid Sheik with his 








turned, the eyes looked puzzled for an in- | 





simple definition: “It’s a feeling. Just like | 


| when you get the spirit on you in church. 
You can’t play this music unless you got 
the feeling to play it—and love it. Then 
you puts the feeling in the other people.” 
Old men like Sheik might have van- 
ished into total obscurity if Preservation 
Hall had not opened its gates to the pub- 
lic in 1961. It began as a series of informal 
jam sessions in a French Quarter art gal- 
lery. The pickup sessions soon gave way 
to regular nightly concerts, and, under 
the management of Sandra and Allan 
Jaffe, a transplanted Pennsylvania cou- 
ple, the hall eventually became a sort of 
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audience and finally international recog- 
nition as purveyors of one of America’s 
greatest art forms. Once the hall became 
established, the few active professionals 
were joined by dozens of other players 
who, unable to make a living, had hung 
up their instruments long before. Soon 
they were all playing together again as 
though the clock had been turned back 
“A whole lot of us had given up,” remem- 
bers Percy Humphrey, 77, a trumpet 
player who has since traveled around the 
world with a Preservation Hall touring 
band. “I never did think it could happen 
in my life, playing to crowds of 30,000 to 
40,000 on our tours. But the good Lord 
answered my prayers.” 

As a boy of twelve, I wandered one 
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summer night through the gates of the 
hall into a world of mystery and excite- 
ment, A frail, fine-featured clarinet play- 
er named George Lewis was playing his 
special number Burgundy Street Blues. It 
was a poignant, soaring chant of human 
suffering and triumph, played with a mol- 
ten silver tone that no other man has ever 
equaled. That night I became a clarinet 
player in my heart. 


wo months later, one of the musi- 

cians gave me a beat-up old horn, and 
I started to play for real. George Lewis 
was my idol and teacher. For the next 
few years, the world of those old men 
was the center of my life. I visited their 
homes, played jobs with them, marched 
long parades and funerals through the 
steamy downtown streets with writh- 


| ing mobs trailing for blocks behind the 


New Orleans cultural landmark. It of- | 
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fered the musicians regular work, a wider 


brass band 
While off at school in New England, 
and later in Europe, I continued to play 





In New Orleans: A Jazz Odyssey 


| my horn and think about “the mens,” as 
they called themselves collectively. Once 
in a while, some of them would come 
through on tour, and there would be 
short, happy reunions. Trumpeter Punch 
Miller nearly blew the roof off a Harvard 
concert hall one night, then slept on a 
couch in my dormitory with a stocking 
over his head to keep his hair in place. He 
woke at 6 a.m. and started playing scales 
on his horn, to the astonishment of 

| bleary-eyed undergraduates. 

| When word came that this or that mu- 

| sician had died, it was like losing family. 

| George Lewis, Punch, too many others 

| had passed away. As I headed back to the 


hall, I wondered what was left of the 
world I had stumbled on 20 years earlier. 
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Preservation band: Stanley Williams on drums, Kid Sheik on trumpet, Clarinetist Manuel Crusto 


Physically, the place was unchanged 
It was the same dilapidated little room 
with splintery floorboards, bare benches 
and a few kitchen chairs. Oil portraits of 
musicians hung slightly askew on the yel- 
lowed walls. Even the smell was the 
same—a humid, dusty odor tinged with 
stale beer, cigar smoke and sweat. All the 
props were in place, from the old upright 
piano to the rusting Coke machine in the 
carriageway, to the oversize electric fan 
near the corner where Bassist Papa John 
Joseph collapsed nearly 18 years ago, at 
the age of 91, after a rousing last chorus of 
The Saints. 

Kid Thomas Valentine was standing 
near the door blowing his trumpet. While 
many of the other musicians had sadly 
declined, Kid Thomas, at 86, was still 
playing close to his old form. Trim and 
erect, he had the air of a country boy who 
had just hit town, which he did in 1915 
after leaving the sugar-cane fields of 
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trying to discourage you,” he said in high- 
pitched staccato phrases that resembled 
his playing style. “But I kep’ agoin’. You 
want to learn that horn? Keep agoin’ and 
don’t let nobody stop you but that man up 
there, you know what I'm talkin’ about?” 

There were other brief flashes of the 
old days. Percy Humphrey, just back from 
a tour of England and complaining of a 
sore lip, played the pure-toned, lyrical 
trumpet leads that he had learned from 
his music-teacher grandfather before 
World War I. His piano player, James 
Edward (“Sing”) Miller, 69, enraptured 
the audience with his vocal on the gospel 
number Amen. “When I sing a hymn,” he 
explained later, “it's coming from my 
heart, man. Jesus give me those words.” 
He quickly added a technical after- 
thought: “And you can’t sing cute, ‘cause 
you got to get ugly to sing, man. Get all 
frowned up—ugly.” 


ver the next few days, I spent hours 
visiting other old friends, listening, 
remembering, and talking music. “When 
you playing,” said Bassist Chester Zardis, 
82, “and your feets is goin’ like that, and 
you holdin’ that time right there with that 
drummer—boy, you can do anything with 
your instrument. It’s a wonderful thing.” 
Saxophonist Harold Dejan, 73, smooth- 
talking, gray-mustached leader of the 
Olympia Brass Band, described the same 
sort of joy pulsing at the heart of New Or- 
leans music. “When my drummer hit that 
bass drum out there on the street,” he 
said, “it look like everybody's heart open 
up. Then everything's lovely.” 

But there was also a dark, poignant 
side to their talk, a mortal sense that their 
art was dying as their ranks dwindled 
away. Some said that the “youngsters” 
would keep the music going, meaning 
younger black and white musicians who 
have found that they can make a buck 
playing commercialized Dixieland for 
tourists, Others seemed to realize instinc- 
tively that their kind of music was the fad- 
ing voice of a culture and an age that had 
long since passed 

“All the guys I used to like to play 
with, they gone,” said Sing Miller wistful- 
ly, his eyes clouding up as he brooded over 
his own words. “There’s somebody you 
worked with every night, and then you 
don’t see ‘em no more. Got to grab that 
casket and bury ‘em in that hole. That's 
where the sad part come in at. I mean, 
them kind of things—it makes you think, 
man. Makes /air rise on your head.” How 
long could their music last? “It ain't much 
longer than me,” said Kid Sheik as we 
talked in the banana tree-lined courtyard 
of Preservation Hall. “But we can’t stop 
If we stop, we lost. We got to go on till 
they just carry us out.” Then, with his 
drum-roll laugh turning bittersweet, he 
repeated a line from an old New Orleans 
song: “He rambled, till the butcher cut 
him down.” Sitting there in the twilight, I 
knew I was still a clarinet player in my 
heart —By Thomas A. Sancton 
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Signals over the Abyss 





Moscow's “mood music’ may be fine, but Reagan wants concrete actions 


erhaps more than any other event, 

a change in command at the 

Kremlin holds out hope for bet- 

ter relations between Washington 
and Moscow, It gives the leaders of the 
nuclear-armed superpowers a fresh slate, 
free of personal enmity and old misunder- 
standings. Because a new Soviet leader is, 
almost by definition, an unknown quanti- 
ty, he is seen through hopeful Western 
eyes as a possible friend, or at least some- 
thing less than an unblinking enemy. 
And so, now that Yuri Andropov has be- 
come only the fourth new Soviet leader 
since Joseph Stalin died at the height 
of the cold war, an irrepressible question 
is echoing around Washington: Might 
there be some chance of toning down the 
bitter hostility between the U.S. and the 
U.SS.R.? The answer, as far as it could be 
deduced at the end of a week of busy dip- 
lomatic signaling, seemed to be a highly 
qualified and tentative yes. 

With Andropov in power only a week, 
there were, of course, no changes of sub- 
stance: no new negotiations started or 
scheduled, no fresh proposals from either 





side. Indeed, U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz made it clear late in the 
week that Washington is waiting warily 
for Moscow to take the first concrete step 
toward easing tensions. But American 
and Soviet officials did seize the opportu- 
nity to stop the angry and menacing ver- 
bal exchanges that had been escalated 
into a war of words during the two years 
that Ronald Reagan and Leonid Brezh- 
nev led the superpowers, and to substitute 
cautious expressions of hope for concilia- 
tion, To use the felicitous phrase that 
Shultz picked up from an American re- 
porter, the “mood music” of U.S.-Soviet 
relations had suddenly softened. 

The shift in mood began in the first 
hours after Brezhnev's death two weeks 
ago. It grew more pronounced as Vice 
President George Bush and Shultz arrived 
in Moscow for the funeral, under specific 
instructions from President Reagan to 
emphasize U.S. willingness to ease ten- 
sions. Andropov, accompanied by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko and 
Andrei Alexandrov-Agentov, an adviser 
on East-West relations, met with them 





14 


and U.S. Ambassador Arthur Hartman 
for 30 min. in the brightly lit Green Room 
of the Kremlin. They discussed nuclear- 
arms control, Afghanistan and human 
rights, three of the prickliest issues be- 
tween the two countries. 


hile neither side would disclose 
what was said, the talk appar- 
ently was civil and business- 


like. Bush told other U.S. offi- 
cials that Andropov impressed him as a 
decisive and self-confident leader who al- 
ready felt himself to be in full control of So- 
viet policy. After the meeting the Vice 
President issued a conciliatory statement 
that said, “The challenges, while enor- 
mous, are far from insurmountable.” Sovi- 
et officials below Andropov voiced even 
more soothing words. The most notable 
came from Nikolai Tikhonov, who holds 
what in the U.S.S.R. is the subordinate ti- 
tle of Premier. Said he: “The Soviet Union 
has been and is for normal and, even bet- 
ter, friendly relations with the United 
States. There were such relations in the 
past, and they can again become a reality.” 





illustration for TIME by Eugene Mihaesco 


For all the attention devoted to the fu- 
ture of relations with the U.S., that is far 
from the only, and not necessarily even 
the most pressing, matter on Andropov’s 
mind. Besides receiving Bush and Shultz, 
the new Soviet boss plunged into a round 
of meetings with satellite, neutralist and 
even anti-Communist heads of govern- 
ment who were in Moscow for Brezhnev’s 
funeral WORLD). Soviet officials 
sought to impress on Americans that, be- 
cause their chief intends to move fast in 
establishing the main themes of his for- 
eign policy, the U.S. has no time to lose in 
seeking a better relationship. Nor will the 
U.S. necessarily be pleased with all the 
changes that Andropov might make, such 
as a partial reconciliation with China 
There were some discordant notes in the 
new US.-Soviet dialogue too, including 
barbed exchanges at a meeting of 250 
U.S. businessmen with Soviet officials 
in Moscow 

Nonetheless, the Reagan Administra- 
tion by midweek concluded that the melo- 
dious mood music might just prove sooth- 
ing enough to produce an unwarranted 
euphoria in the nation and world. Ac- 
cordingly, Washington moved to damp it 
down. At a Thursday news conference 
held for that purpose, Secretary of State 
Shultz asserted that “signals are fine” and 
the U.S. appreciated the “great courtesy’ 
that Andropov had shown toward himself 
and Bush, but “the thing we are really 
looking. for is the substance of change 
in behavior.” As Shultz noted, no sooner 
had Brezhnev been laid to rest than “it 
was as though a switch 
and suddenly martial music and a long 
march-by of troops. That was mood music 
too, I thought.” 

Washington Shultz 
watching especially for signs that Soviet 
negotiators are ready for 
give and take” in arms-control talks al- 
ready under way in Geneva and Vienna 
and human rights discussions in progress 
in Madrid. The U.S. would welcome other 
steps, like a Soviet withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan or an easing of martial law in 
Poland, he asserted, but these are not 
matters for direct talks between Washing 
ton and Moscow 

The Administration attitude, simply 
is that the Kremlin created world tensions 
by starting a frenzied military buildup 
and bullying its neighbors, so it must take 
the first step toward relaxation. The U.S 
would respond quickly to any move, but 


(see 


someone threw 


said would be 


meanwhile it will make no new offers of 


its own. “It would be nutty to do more 
than gesture,” said a top U.S. diplomat in 
Washington. “We would certainly not 
want to change the substance of our policy 
merely because they have changed lead- 
ers in Moscow.” President Reagan sched- 
uled a speech Monday in which he was to 
propose “confidence-building 
to lessen the danger of nuclear war by ac- 
like advance notification by each 
side to the other of all missile 
launches. But those ideas only repeat sug 
gestions that Reagan made publicly last 
June. The President also planned to an- 


measures 


cident 


test 
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The pipeline fracas past, Conservatives Kohl and Reagan express harmony at the White House 


nounce a basing mode for the new MX 
missile, a decision that certainly would 
not comfort the Soviets 

Some American experts consider the 
wary Administration attitude a mistake 
and urge wholly new proposals. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, an emphatic hard-liner when 
he was Jimmy Carter’s National Security 
Adviser, advocates three specific U.S. of. 
fers: 1) an international agreement trad 
ing Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan 
for a guarantee to the U.S.S.R. of Afghan 
neutrality; 2) an agreement on Poland 
offering Western economic assistance 
in exchange for internal liberalization; 
3) a sharp reduction in the number of So- 
viet tanks stationed in East Germany in 
return for “a significant cut in U.S 
battlefield nuclear weapons in Central 
Europe.” 


n any case, Reagan, though now will- 
ing to moderate U.S. rhetoric, is a vis- 
ceral anti-Soviet who hates to reverse 
course, and the increasingly influen- 
tial Shultz (see box) is by temperament a 
cautious diplomat who likes to formulate 
policy only after a situation has been thor 
oughly analyzed, and it will take time to 
assess the new constellation of forces in 
the Kremlin. Says a Shultz aide: “Where 
is the U.S.S.R. going? The serious answer 
is that we don’t know.” In Shultz’s mind 
that justifies a wait-and-see attitude 
Meanwhile, the turn toward polite- 
ness in U.S.-Soviet discourse 
value in itself. Angry and threatening ex 
changes generate their own momentum 
and they can poison the atmosphere for 
any serious discussion. Civility costs noth- 
ing, and while it is far from sufficient to 


has some 


assure successful dealings, it can help 
make them possible 

If there are to be new or expanded ne 
gotiauions with the Soviets, the U.S. can at | 
least approach them with a deeply divi- 
sive wound in its own western alliance 
healed. Or somewhat healed: the manner 
in which Reagan lifted the U.S. sanctions 
that had forbidden sale of American 
designed equipment for the Soviet—West 
European natural-gas pipeline, even if it 
was made by European firms under U.S 
license, touched off a nasty, though proba- 
bly temporary, spat between Washington 
and Paris 

Reagan wanted to break the news in 
his regular weekly radio address Satur- 
day, Nov. 13, to get the issue out of the 
way before he welcomed West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl on a visit to 
Washington. To avoid the implication of 
a political defeat, Reagan also wanted to 
announce an agreement among the allies 
concerning possible new curbs on their 
trade with the Soviets. Accordingly 
the U.S. asked the six other countries 
involved if they would agree to publica 
tion of a working paper that diplomats 
had fashioned in Washington. Britain, 
West Germany, Italy, Canada and Japan 
consented 


But only an hour before Reagan 
was to go on the air, the French were 


still recalcitrant. According to U.S. offi- 
cials, Reagan attempted to place a call 
to French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand, but Mitterrand refused to come to 
the phone. Instead, French Presidential 
Counsellor Jacques Attali told a senior 
White House official that France not only 
objected to publication but had “sub- 
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stantive” problems with the accord, 
which Americans said had not been 
voiced before (the French insisted that 
they had). Feeling doublecrossed, Reagan 
went ahead with his speech anyway, in- 
censing the French, who immediately 
disavowed any accord. That night U.S. 
Ambassador Evan Galbraith was called 
out of a U.S. Marine Corps ball in Paris 
and summoned, in tuxedo, to the Quai 
d’Orsay for a chewing-out. Two days later 
Mitterrand declared, with Gallic sar- 


| casm, “France is not a party to what is 





not even an agreement.” 

Though the so-called agreement still 
has not been published, by all accounts it 
is indeed tenuous. The Europeans prom- 
ised to study alternatives to Soviet-sup- 
plied energy and new restrictions on high- 
technology exports and low-interest loans 
to the Soviet bloc. They did not commit 
themselves to any specific acts. Washing- 
ton, finally aware that the sanctions were 
dividing the alliance without stopping the 
building of the pipeline, needed an excuse 
to end them. Said one senior adviser to 
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Reagan: “We didn’t want cheese. We just 
wanted out of the trap.” The French at- 
tempt to deny Reagan even this measure 
of face saving irritated British and Italian 
as well as US. officials. All regarded 
it as a play to French public opinion, 
which since Gaullist days has placed a 
high premium on independence from 
Washington. 


ut the French-American pique 
B: minor compared with the 





fury the sanctions had aroused 

within the alliance. The value of 
getting rid of them was quickly demon- 
strated when Kohl arrived in Washing- 
ton. Freed of any need to quarrel about 
the pipeline, Koh! and Reagan, both con- 
servatives, agreed about everything they 
discussed. Kohl pledged support for Rea- 
gan’s proposals on nuclear-arms reduc- 
tion, and for the stationing of US. 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles on 
German soil next year if no agreement 
can be reached with the Soviets on arms 
reduction. The German and American 








leaders joined in a communiqué asserting 
that new approaches to the Kremlin de- 
pend on “Soviet conduct,” especially in 
Afghanistan, “an acid test of Soviet readi- 
ness .. . to exercise restraint.” Kohl said 
later of himself and Reagan: “We are on 
the same wave length.” 

Better relations with the allies are in- 
dispensable, but the relationship that will 
determine the course of world diplomacy 
is that between the U.S. and the Soviets. 
In the first week of the new Kremlin 
leadership, that crucial face-off has taken 
a small turn for the better. But already, 
there is a cacophonous counterpoint to 
the gentle mood music: TASS, the official 
Soviet news agency, huffed that Shultz’s 
press conference indicated that the Rea- 
gan Administration remains committed 
to “a course of confrontation.” If the 
new civility is not to give way once again 
to angry rhetoric, flexible and imagina- 
tive diplomacy will be required on both 
sides. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington, with other bureaus 





The Gentle Persuader 


M uch has been made of Secretary of State George Shultz’s 
congenial, soft-spoken manner. Yet in five months on 
the job, he has done more than merely bring collegial calm to 
Foggy Bottom. On at least two occa- 
sions the methodical, low-key Secre- 
tary has persuaded President Reagan 
to modify deeply held policies. 

As soon as he took office, Shultz set 
about refashioning U.S. policy in the 
Middle East. He and aides worked 
hard and quietly; at night their work- 





ish the Soviets. Shultz’s basic stance was that restrictions on 
the export of advanced Western technology to Moscow, if the 
ban had the support of all NATO allies, would far more effec- 
tively prick the Soviet economy than would a problematic 
pipeline-equipment embargo. The Secretary raised the issue 
of American economic self-interest as well, pointing out that 


the end, the President was convinced 
by the weight of the thoughtful evi- 
dence carefully laid out during weeks 
of meetings. 

Meanwhile, Shultz spent much of 
September negotiating secretly with 


ing papers were locked in Shultz’s of- West European officials for a face- 
fice safe to prevent leaks to the press. saving way out of the impasse, reach- 
The Secretary made sure that Reagan ing a basic agreement last month, ata 
was kept abreast: three times he took meeting near Montreal of NATO for- 
his ad hoc policy review group to the eign ministers, to restrict high-tech- 
White House to explain the salient de- nology exports to the Soviet Union. 
tails of Middle Eastern geopolitics. (The French were difficult: they tried 
Reagan, who is instinctively pro-Is- to fuzz the restrictions and insisted 
raeli, was gradually persuaded to that the details be secret.) 
adopt a policy that was more even- Shultz handles the President so 
handed toward the Palestinians. _ deftly that White House aides have 
Shultz’s powers of presidential persuaded him to sit in on recent bud- 
persuasion were put to a tougher test get-drafting discussions. During the 
when America’s European partners Nixon Administration, Shultz served 
defied Reagan’s embargo on equip- variously as Budget Director, Treasury 
ment for the Soviet natural-gas pipe- and Secretary of Labor, and 





line. Shultz thought the sanctions were Shultz: tutoring the President 


a mistake, since he knew US. at- 

tempts at enforcement were bound to cause more disarray in 
the NATO alliance than in the Soviet Union. Yet he charac- 
teristically never wavered in his public support of Reagan’s 
stern approach. ? 

Nor was he blunt with Reagan even in private. He did 
not tell the President he had been wrong to impose the sanc- 
tions or, as the high-strung Alexander Haig might have done, 
threaten to quit if the policy was not reversed. Instead, he act- 
ed more like a reassuring but lucid tutor with Reagan. He 
knew that the President would not abandon his wish to pun- 


Reagan’s advisers hope that Shultz’s 
mainstream economic expertise can 
help coax the President away from his refusal to increase tax 
revenues or pare weapons expenditures. Shultz has obliged, 
but he may not give it his all. His foreign policy successes so far 
are due in large part to his skill in avoiding any real confronta- 
tion with Reagan (making some State Department officials 
wonder about his ultimate mettle), and in the looming budget 
struggle such deference could prove impossible. Moreover, 
Shultz owes much of his effectiveness to his apparent lack of 
personalambition. By asserting himselfin economic policy, he 
may be forced to squander that advantage as well. 
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Staying the Collision Course 








The White House and Congress are drawing budget battle lines 


ost politicians quickly came to the 

same conclusion about the collective 
“message” delivered on Election Day. 
The voters wanted a pragmatic, biparti- 
san approach to high unemployment, cuts 
in defense spending and a smaller federal 
deficit. Last week it became clear that 
President Reagan had heard a different 
message. Sketching out his proposed fiscal 
1984 budget, Reagan has tentatively de- 
cided to call for more severe cuts in social 
spending, while leaving the Pentagon’s 
budget essentially intact. Instead of forgo- 
ing his supply-side tax cuts to reduce the 
deficit, he is flirting with the idea of mak- 
ing them effective six months earlier. Re- 
publican leaders in the House and Senate 
ranged from unenthusiastic to angry 
about the President’s intransigence. If 
Reagan holds firm, he may be headed for 
the bloodiest fight of his presidency. 

Judging by his speech in New Orleans 
to a convention of the U.S. League of Sav- 
ings Associations, Reagan is not about to 
back down. Facing a shortfall of at least 
$150 billion in the current fiscal year, 
which has now been under way for two 
months, the President declared, “A 
propaganda campaign would have you 
believe that these deficits are caused by 
our so-called massive tax cut and defense 
buildup. Well, that’s a real dipsy doodle.” 
According to the President, “Deficits re- 
sult from sharp increases in nondefense 
spending.” In fact, neither the “propagan- 
da campaign” nor Reagan’s counterprop- 
aganda is correct or incorrect, since at- 
tributing the deficit to any particular 
cause is necessarily a matter of political 
preference. This fiscal year, however, 
nondefense spending will rise an estimat- 
ed $14.6 billion, or only 3%. Military costs 
will go up $33.6 billion, or 18%, while the 
Administration’s tax cut will shave 1983 
revenues by $35 billion. 

Wherever the blame is put, Reagan 
has made only a token effort to reduce the 
deficit in his next budget. In the two 
wecks following the elections, he and his 
advisers held nine meetings to map out 
fiscal 1984 budget proposals, which will 
be presented to Congress in refined form 
two months from now. The rough cut: $26 
billion to be taken exclusively from non- 
defense spending, including $8 billion 
from Social Security benefits, leaving a 
deficit estimated at a minimum of $180 
billion. Budget Director David Stockman 
said it could even rise as high as $195 bil- 
lion unless changes are made. Several 
White House advisers last year argued un- 
successfully for additional excise tax 
boosts and more gradual defense in- 
creases. This year, although even more 
worried about the deficit, they kept their 
counsel. Said one top aide of his boss: “We 
found he is adamant on the question of de- 
fense and taxes. So why beat a dead 
horse?” Indeed, at a Friday afternoon 
Cabinet meeting, Reagan made it plain 
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that he is willing to tolerate huge deficits. 

On monetary policy, Reagan may 
press the Federal Reserve Board for an 
expansion of the money supply to lower 
interest rates, even if it risks setting off a 
new inflationary spiral. On fiscal policy 


the President is inclined to make only | 


slight concessions. Since the Administra- 
tion’s 1984 defense-spending plans are 
based on a projected inflation rate of al- 
most 1% higher than the current 5%, Rea- 
gan may agree to cut the Pentagon budget 
by a corresponding amount. This “defla- 
tion dividend” might result in savings of 
about $2 billion. Reagan's other possible 
concession: doubling the federal gasoline 
tax to 8¢ per gal. However, the resulting 
$5 billion in annual revenue would be ear- 
marked exclusively for bridge, highway 








Senator Howard Baker and Representative Robert Michel after their White House call 


the plan. Less politic was Feldstein, who 
said that a 10% tax cut in January “could 
have serious adverse effects on the econo- 
my.” Any such quick-fix proposal would 
almost certainly be defeated in Congress 
G.O.P. House Leader Robert Michel, 
nearly beaten in his Illinois districton Nov 
2, went to the White House last week with 
Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker to 
deliver that message. ‘“We don’t have the 
votes,”” Michel said he told Reagan. After 
the 50-min. Oval Office meeting, Baker 
said, “We've wrung a lot out of the nonde- 
fense side. Now weare going to have to take 
a look at the defense side.” 

Two days earlier, Michel had heard 


| almost nothing but disgruntlement ‘with 


Reagan at a gathering of seven Republi- 
can House leaders. Said New York’s Bar- 
ber Conable of the meeting: “We discov- 
ered the Administration has gone out of 
its way to offend every interest group that 
has come down the pike.” It was signifi- 
cant that Mississippi's Trent Lott, deeply 








Polling Congress and delivering the bad news to Reagan: “We don't have the votes.” 


and mass-transit repairs, and would have 
only a small, indirect impact on the defi- 
cit. Further, the measure’s effect might be 
a net loss of jobs, according to Martin 
Feldstein, the new chairman of Reagan’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


he Pentagon savings and the gas tax 

revenue would be more than offset by 
another, more characteristic fiscal move 
that Reagan was contemplating last 
week. Treasury Secretary Donald Regan 
has suggested that next year’s 10% in- 
come tax cut (the last of three annual 
reductions totaling 25%) take effect on 
Jan. | instead of July 1, even though the 
accelerated timetable would deprive the 
Treasury of some $14 billion. “We hope it 
would further stimulate the economy,” 
the President said. “That’s what's so ap- 
pealing about it.” 

It was closer to appalling, however, to 
those who have lost faith in supply-side so- 
lutions. Stockman argued privately against 


conservative, berated the Administration 
for its insensitivity to women’s issues and | 
argued for cuts in the arms budget. 

New Mexico Republican Pete Dome- 
nici, chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, addressed the financial executives 
in New Orleans last week just a few hours 
before Reagan spoke. Domenici recom- 
mended substantial new taxes as well as 
trims in the military budget. “I do not be- | 
lieve that a collision between Congress 
and the Administration is inevitable,” he 
said hopefully and added: “I know that 
such a collision would be destructive.” 
Perhaps the breadth and depth of displea- 
sure within his own party, especially as | 
Congress reconvenes next week, will 
make Reagan rethink his unbudging bud- 
getary plans. If he does not, the result 
could be an enervating stalemate with 
Congress and further deterioration of 
the economy. By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by David Beckwith with Reagan and 


Douglas Brew/Washington 
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“A Pershing 11 design change that ensures launch reliability.” 


Look! Up in the Sky! At Last! 





After three failures, Pershing 11 is on target 


t seemed, as Samuel Johnson once re- 

marked about second marriages, “the 
triumph of hope over experience.” Exu- 
berant cheers and shouts of “Go, baby, 
go!” echoed across the base at White 
Sands, N. Mex., as the sleek dark-green 
Pershing II missile shot up, up and away 
last Friday in its first successful test firing. 
“I can tell you there was a sigh of relief 
back here,” said Winant Sidle, a spokes- 
man for manufacturer Martin Marietta. 
David Harris of the Army Missile Com- 
mand, who had watched three previous 
tests go awry, wept as the missile disap- 
peared in a corkscrew of smoke and head- 
ed downrange for 66 nautical miles over a 
desert dotted with sagebrush and yucca. 
“Congress told us we needed a good firing, 
and we got one today,” he said, his voice 
choked with emotion. “The message was 
pretty clear.” 

The countdown had been nerve- 
racking, with gusty winds and thick 
clouds threatening yet another delay. “It's 
like your whole life sitting out there,” said 
Technician Bill Wood. 

But the launch of the missile with its 
dummy warhead went perfectly, and offi- 
cials in Washington and abroad, who had 
been getting edgy about the misadven- 
tures of Pershing II, breathed easier. The 
Army has been rushing to ready the in- 
termediate-range missile, nine of which 
are slated to be deployed in West Germa- 
ny by December 1983, a year earlier than 
originally planned, as the centerpiece of 
the NATO arms buildup. Designed to fly 
1,000 miles in six to eight minutes, the 
Pershing II will be the first nuclear weap- 
on based in Western Europe capable of 
striking with accuracy deep inside the So- 
viet Union. The U.S. hopes to use it as le- 











verage at the arms-control talks now | will go along with such a cutoff. 


under way in Geneva to persuade the So- 
viets to dismantle all intermediate-range 
missiles. 

But when it came to getting the politi- 
cally potent missile off the ground, Mur- 
phy’s law prevailed. At its debut last July 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla., the first-stage 
motor malfunctioned, and after 17 sec- 
onds the missile exploded. The motor was 
redesigned, and a new version installed. 
At the second test, at White Sands on 
Nov. 4, the signal to turn on the missile’s 
on-board batteries failed, promptly shut- 
ting down the Pershing and keeping it 
earthbound. Strike 3 came on Nov. 13 at 
White Sands, when an electrical connec- 
tion blew out, and the test was postponed 
while spares were tested and inserted. 

The already tight production schedule 
was squeezed tighter. Any delay in NATO 
deployment, warned West German De- 
fense Minister Manfred W6rner on a re- 
cent visit to Washington, would “trigger 
very, very serious consequences.” Under 
Secretary of the Army James R. Ambrose 
said last week that the missile is still on 
schedule, but wondered whether Europe- 
ans might conclude that it is defective. He 
hopes that a dozen successful test flights 
will restore its reputation. 

While struggling to get aloft, Pershing 
II was also attracting critics determined 
to keep it grounded. Reviewing the Penta- 
gon’s budget request for the fiscal year 
ending October 1983, the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee early last week 
recommended withholding more than 
$500 million in production funds until the 
Pershing II has successfully completed its 
tests. After the missile’s encouraging 
flight, however, it is unlikely that the full 
Appropriations Committee or the House 
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| they have put a finger on a related prob- 








Precious Parts | 
$16 one year, $3,033 the next 


Bp frequency with which the final 
costs of multibillion-dollar weapons 
systems balloon far beyond original esti- 
mates is an all too familiar Pentagon em- 
barrassment. Air Force auditors think 


lem: the multiplying price of mundane 
spare parts. 

At Oklahoma’s Tinker Air Force 
Base, watchdogs programmed their com- 
puters to detect increases of 300% or more 
in the cost of spare parts for aircraft en- 
gines charged by the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Group of United Technologies in 
fiscal year 1982. The results, said an audi- 
tor, were “staggering.” Robert S. Han- 
cock, an official of the Air Logistics Cen- 
ter near Oklahoma City, said that in just 
the one year, Pratt & Whitney's “repric- 
ing” policy had cost the Government 
“something on the order of $140 million.” 
He termed the findings “only the tip of 
the iceberg” and contended that Pratt & 
Whitney “has never learned how to con- 
trol cost or operate efficiently.” 





he preliminary Air Force findings in- 

cluded 35 examples of especially as- 
tounding price increases. Pratt & Whit- 
ney, for example, charged the Air Force 
$16 for a turbine air seal on engines 
that power the F-111 fighter in 1981; a 
year later it priced the same part at 
$3,033.82—an increase of 1,886% al a 
time when inflation was running at 8.9%. 
The firm's explanation: its own clerk had 
listed the 1981 price too low. A part used 
in mounting engines in C-141 transports 
and B-52H bombers rose in price from 
$77.28 to $1,016.70, an increase of 
1.215%. Reason: again, clerical error. A 
major component of the engine for the 
F-14A fighter zoomed 442%, from 
$35,189 to $190,855. Reason: the price of 
titanium rose and a new supplier pro- 
duced a relatively small number of the 
parts, boosting the unit price. 

Officials of Pratt & Whitney, which 
last year sold nearly $3 billion worth of air- 
craft engines, spare parts and services to 
the US. military, said they had reviewed 
the $140 million in total increases and 
found that $101 million “has been justi- 
fied.” The remaining $39 million, they 
said, would be “negotiated” with the Gov- 
ernment. The company claimed that its 
spare-parts prices had risen about 20% in 
each of the past two years, “representative 
of the aerospace industry.” But Hancock 
disputes this, arguing that the price of 
Pratt & Whitney spares went well beyond 
“an average price increase.” The Air 
Force has expanded the inquiry to parts 
supplied by Pratt & Whitney for the F100 
engine, which powers the latest F-15 and 
F-16 fighters. High executive salaries also 
are under study as a possible partial cause 





@ | ofthe company’s price increases. a 
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Running Pot Where It’s Not as Hot 





ollowing a tip from an infor- 

mant, law-enforcement offi- 
cials in the small Massachusetts 
port town of Fairhaven tailed a 
tractor-trailer to Mullen’s wharf 
earlier this month. As_ they 
watched, a 7I1-ft. fishing boat 
called Tiki X unloaded its cargo: 
30 tons of pot. By dawn’s light, po- 
lice had arrested 26 men; all were 
later charged with drug traffick- 
ing and conspiracy to violate state 
narcotics laws. The next morning, 
about 400 miles southeast of Cape 
Cod, a Coast Guard cutter inter- 
cepted the Biscayne Freeze, a 240- 
ft. freighter registered in Panama. 
After firing five rounds from a 
.50-cal. machine gun across the 
Biscayne Freeze’s bow, ten men ¢ 
boarded the ship, found 31 tons of | 
pot aboard and arrested the crew, 
including 22 Colombian nation- 
als. Seven days later, federal and 
local officials closed in on the 
freighter Indomable, believed to 
have loaded its cargo in Colom- 
bia, as it docked in the Maine 
town of Bremen. They confiscated 
30 tons of marijuana and arrested 24 peo- 
ple, including eight Colombian nationals. 

New England, with its busy harbors, 
craggy coastline and abundance of small, 
secluded airfields, has long had toendure a 
modest amount of drug smuggling. But in 
recent months the region’s law-enforce- 
ment officials have truly had their hands 
full. Since the last week in June, 211 tons 
of pot have been intercepted (nearly ten 
times the smuggled marijuana taken in all 
of 1981), eleven smuggling vessels confis- 
cated and 144 people arrested. 

Why the sudden upsurge in smuggling 
activity? Explains Maine U.S. Attorney 
Richard Cohen: “This is some indication 
of the successful efforts of the South Flor- 
ida task force. To a degree, Maine has 
been a recipient of some of the traffic and 
individuals that normally would have 
gone into South Florida.” 

The huge “Operation Florida,” un- 
veiled last January by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, has attacked smuggling 
rings operating along the South Florida 
coast with a small army of Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration (DEA), FBI and 
U.S. Customs agents, backed by E-3A 
Sentry planes and Army Cobra helicopter 
gunships. While the traditional routes 
through the Florida Keys and Miami 
have not been totally abandoned by 
smugglers, the operation has clearly 
thrown a scare into the drug underworld. 
Last week President Reagan vividly reaf- 
firmed White House support for the cam- 
paign with a cheerleading visit to South 
Florida. He reviewed an impressive array 

















South Florida crackdown sends drug dealers elsewhere 








Maine police unloading marijuana from the freighter Indomable 





of confiscated drugs, weapons and cash 
and paid tribute to the crew of the Coast 
Guard cutter Dauntless, which received a 
presidential citation for a two-year record 
of 126 arrests and the capture of 459,000 
Ibs. of marijuana and 20 smuggling ves- 
sels. Later that day the President declared 
the effort “a clear and unqualified suc- 
cess,” adding: “Our goal is to wreck the 
power of the Mob in America and nothing 
short of it. We mean to end their profits, 
imprison their members and cripple their 
| organizations.” 

As the No. | point of entry for illegal 
drugs like cocaine and marijuana from 
Latin America, Florida is surely as good a 
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In recent months the region 's police have had their hands full. 





place as any for the Government to 
launch its campaign. But an unintended 
consequence of the Florida heat has ap- 
parently been to move some marijuana 
and cocaine operations elsewhere: the 

_southern Gulf states, the North- 

Feast, even the West Coast, where 

=the heat is not as intense. Around 
= Houston, seizures of cocaine and 
imarijuana are up 6% over the 
“same period last year. One nota- 
ble arrest in New Iberia, La., last 
May yielded 1,200 Ibs. of high- 
quality cocaine, worth an estimat- 
ed $480 million. Farther north, 
some $1 billion worth of cocaine 
has entered Georgia since last 
July, in contrast to $85 million for 
the previous twelve months. And 
much farther north, Patrick T. 
O'Brien, assistant commissioner 
for enforcement of the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service in New York, notes: 
“We've never had smuggling 
planes flying up here direct from 
South America before. We've nev- 
er had these mother ships going 
up and down the coast.” 

The spirited and widely publi- 
cized efforts of the South Florida 
task force have pushed some 
smugglers to California. “Our in- 
telligence has picked up a vast in- 
flux of Florida-based smugglers 
along the entire West Coast,” says 
Commander Mike Shidle, chief of the in- 
telligence and law-enforcement branch of 
the Eleventh Coast Guard District in Los 
Angeles. “We don’t know if they are total- 
ly committed to this area for good, but they 
are coming.” 


Gu law-enforcement officials com- 
plain that the South Florida buildup 
has sapped their efforts. “At least one- 
third of the office has been rotated down 
to Florida,” says O'Brien. “It means that 
some lesser-priority problems will be ig- 
nored, and in some instances meaningful 
investigations will be delayed.” 

That might soon change. Last month 
the White House announced plans to cre- 
ate twelve new task forces, staffed with 
1,000 investigators and 200 prosecutors, 
to do battle with drug traffickers across 
the country. Two task forces will be as- 
signed to Atlanta and Houston to help 
cope with the Florida overflow that is 
plaguing other Southern states. Expected 
to be in full operation by next summer or 
fall, the program will cost between $75 
million and $100 million next year and 
between $160 million and $200 million in 
1984. The reinforcements will be welcome 
everywhere. Says Rolland Hughes, assis- 
tant special agent for the DEA in Los An- 
geles: “All we are doing now is maintain- 
ing. We're not cutting down on the drug 
trafficking per se. We think we are hold- 
ing the lid on it, but believe me, it is one 
hell of a battle.” —B8y Guy D. Garcia. Reported 
by Marilyn Alva/Miami and John E. Yang/Boston, 
with other bureaus 
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GOOD SOUND JUDGMENT. 


When you think of General 
Electric products for your 
home, you probably think 
of major appliances and 
light bulbs. 

What you may not 


know is that GE also special- 


izes in bringing great port- 
able sound to life. 

As a matter of fact, we 
sell more portable audio 
equipment than anyone in 
the country. Anyone. 

Maybe it’s because we 
put a lot of our efforts, 
energy and ingenuity into 
portable sound. 

The result is great 
sound anywhere you 
take it. 

BIG SOUND, 

SMALL PACKAGE. 
Our Stereo Escape line is a 
perfect example. They 
weigh only ounces, 
yet they let 
you listen to 
your favorite = 
music in full stereo. Escape line 

You can choose 
your escape with FM 
stereo, stereo cassette or 
both. And with their feather- 
weight headphones, 
they're ideal for jogging, 










skiing, skating or working 
around the house. 
GOOD SOUND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Our bigger portables are 
easy to take, too. Take the GE 
Omnitech. Its features and 
sound quality rival many 
portable stereo ¢ 
systems. Not james — 
only does 
it play and 
record met- == 
al, chrome and _ The GE Omntect 
standard tapes but it features 
electronic tuning, which locks 
in radio signals without 
touching the dial. 

And its SAM-5FM station 
memory finds your favorite 
stations automatically. 


The Omnitech pulls in dis- 


tant FM stations as well and 
drives them home through 
its powerful, twin- 
stereo speaker 
system. 

If you're look- 
ing for sound to 
fill the rooms in your home, 
take a look at the GE Portable 
Audio System. It comes with 
detachable speakers that fit 
anywhere in a room. And 
if you like, you can even 








plug in 
a turn- 
table. Bat 
Bu = 
just be- The Portable Audio System 


Cause It looks great on your 
shelf doesn't mean it has 

to stay there. The system also 
runs on batteries so you 


4 Can take it on the road, too. 
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MAKE THE RIGHT CHOICE. 


GE sound ranges from port- 
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everything in between. 
While our selection may 
seem bewildering, GE can 
help you find the sound 

that fits your needs. 

All you have to do is call 
the GE Answer Center™ 
information service. Our 
experts will give you infor- 
mation on any GE con- 
sumer product or service. 

Phone us, toll-free, at 
800-626-2000. We're ready 
to help you 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 
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Gunrunner 


Former CIA agent is convicted 





H is lawyers called the tall, gaunt ex-CIA 
agent “the spy who was left out in the 
cold.” His multimillion-dollar gunrun- 
ning operation to Libyan terrorists, they 
argued, was nothing more than a clever 
cover for his real mission: ferreting out 
Libyan Dictator Muammar Gaddafi's se- 
crets for his former employer, the Central 
Intelligence Agency. But the Government 
prosecutor in federal district court in Al- 
exandria, Va., depicted Edwin Wilson, 54, 
not as an undercover agent but as a 
skilled, avaricious wheeler-dealer, ex- 
ploiting contacts and expertise built up af- 
ter years of “Company” service. After de- 
liberating only 4% hours, the five-man, 
seven-woman jury last week sided with 
the prosecutor's views that greed, not pa- 
triotism, had led Wilson to export an 
M-16 automatic rifle and three pistols 
from the U.S. to Libya in 1979. It convict- 
ed him on seven counts of arranging to 
transport the guns, samples of a promised 
larger shipment that later won him a $22 
million contract to arm and train Libyan 
fighters. He faces a maximum prison sen- 
tence of 39 years and a $240,000 fine. 

It was, in the end, a strange and unex- 
pectedly short trial—the first of four that 
Wilson faces on charges that he master- 
minded an international web of illegal 
arms deals and terrorist activities be- 
tween 1976 and 1979. Wan and slimmer 
after five months in federal custody, Wil- 
son did not take the stand in his own de- 
fense, and maintained a dour demeanor 
during the 24-day trial. A CIA agent from 
1954 to 1970 who then worked in a Navy 
intelligence group before retiring in 1976, 
Wilson seemed to sense that his luck had 
| run out. For nearly two years after his first 
indictment in 1980, the millionaire ex- 
spook escaped arrest, living in a seaside 
villa in Tripoli, Libya, on the proceeds 
from his lucrative business. In his dealings 
he enlisted help from former agents, as 
well as from firms he had used as covers in 
his CIA days. Last June federal agents 
sprung a brilliant, elaborate trap covering 
three continents and lured the elusive 
Wilson back to New York City, where he 
was then seized. His partner, former 
Agent Frank Terpil, is still at large. 

In court last week, the prosecution 
laid out an impressive case. Prosecutor 
| Theodore Greenberg elicited the most 
| damaging testimony from Wilson's for- 
mer associates. His girlfriend and manag- 
er of his Geneva office, Roberta Barnes— 
code-named “Wonder Woman” in the op- 
eration—said that Wilson did send the 
US. Government information about Lib- 
yan plans to build an atomic bomb, but 
only after he was already under indict- 
ment. Peter Goulding, another former 
aide, testified that Wilson had threatened 
to kill Goulding’s wife if Goulding re- 
turned to the U.S. and cooperated with in- 
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Edwin Wilson leaving court after verdict 
Ex-spies, Wonder Woman and Gaddafi. 





| vestigators. He also entertained the jury 


with a vivid description of Wilson’s child- 
like delight when, after a two-year effort, 
he managed to sneak an M-16 into Libya. 
Wilson, said Goulding, “was very, very 
happy, literally roaring with laughter,” as 
he handed the rifle to a Libyan official, 
who gave it “a full-function test out of the 
window of his office, a full clip of 30 
rounds.” 


W ilson’s conviction was the first suc- 
cessful application in a major case 
of the Classified Information Procedures 
Act of 1980, which is designed to prevent 
defendants from “graymailing” the Gov- 
ernment with threats to disclose secret in- 
formation. In a pretrial ruling, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Oren Lewis used this 
law as a basis to bar the defense from pre- 
senting certain sensitive Government 
documents as evidence. Wilson’s lawyer, 
Herald Price Fahringer, said he will ap- 
peal the verdict on several grounds, in- 
cluding the constitutionality of the new 
law. Wilson, who is being held under a 
$60 million bond, begins his second trial 
next week in Houston. A third is set for 
January in Washington, D.C., on charges 
growing out of a six-year probe of illegal 
arms dealings and conspiracy to murder a 
Libyan dissident. Said Assistant U.S. At- 
torney E. Lawrence Barcella Jr., who has 
been involved in the Wilson case since 
1977: “The five-year odyssey is coming to 
an end.” a 
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Too Selective | 
Judge challenges draft sign-up 





hile nearly 9 million young men 

have registered for the draft as re- 
quired by the law that took effect on July 
21, 1980, roughly 470,000 have neglected 
to do so. This has created a dilemma for 
the Justice Department. The cost of prose- 
cuting such a multitude would prove exor- 
bitant. But failure to take action in a sys- 
tematic way leaves the Government open 
to the charge that it may be acting in an 
unconstitutional manner when selecting 
those it does prosecute. Last week a federal 
judge in California threw out the Govern- 
ment’s case against one non-registrant 
and raised troubling legal questions about 
the entire Selective Service registration 
law as well as its enforcement. 

Judge Terry Hatter in Los Angeles 
cited several reasons for dismissing 
charges against David Alan Wayte, 21, a 
former Yale philosophy student from Pas- 
adena, Calif., who had written to President 
Reagan explaining why he would refuse to 
register. The judge's first reason was a 
technicality, but a sweeping one: President 
Jimmy Carter, ruled the judge, waited only 
21 days instead of the required 30 to start 
the program after the new regulations 
were printed in the Federal Register. If 
this ruling is sustained on appeal, the draft 
registration might have to be initiated all 
over again, requiring those who have al- 
ready signed up to do so once more. 

Hatter also dismissed the case on the 
grounds that Wayte had been selected for 
prosecution because he had so openly op- 
posed the registration law. Noting that all 
the men indicted for non- 
registration as of last week 
had publicly identified 
themselves as draft resist- 
ers or had been described 
as such by acquaintances, 
Hatter said that Wayte 
was being punished for ex- 
ercising his constitutional 
right of free speech. Final- 
ly, Hatter said, both the 
White House and the Jus- : 
tice Department had David Wayte 
failed to produce docu- | 
ments and testimony demanded by the de- 
fense that would reveal just how the in- 
dicted men had been selected. 

The Justice Department contended 
that the dismissal will affect only Wayte’s 
case and that it will promptly appeal the 
ruling. But Harvard Law School Professor 
Laurence Tribe, a constitutional expert, 
sees both the Carter waiting-period viola- 
tion and the selective-prosecution issue as 
serious threats to the registration law. 
“They were picking people who had visi- 
bly distinguished themselves by their po- 
litical views,” Tribe noted. “This is a clas- 
sic clash between the Government's 
interest in controlling a movement and 
First Amendment rights.” a 
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In Lawrence, Mass., new high-tech employees undergo training at Wang Laboratories plant 


Getting Back in the Chips 





n an otherwise gloomy economic pic- 

ture, the state of Massachusetts is a sur- 
prisingly bright spot. During the recession 
of the mid-'70s, it suffered some of the na- 
tion’s worst unemployment. Its tradition- 
al textile and shoe industries, in decline 
for decades, snuffed out. Yet, last month, 
when the national unemployment rate hit 
10.4%, Massachusetts reported only 7.7%, 
an actual drop from 9.5% earlier in the 
year and the lowest rate among the ten 
largest industrialized states. 

What makes the difference in the Bay 
State? “There’s been a complete transfor- 
mation of our economy,” says James How- 
ell, chief economist of the First National 
Bank of Boston. The vacuum left by the 
demise of the old mills was gradually filled 
| by such sophisticated service industries as 
health care, finance and consulting. Tour- 
ism plays a part, as do insurance, educa- 
tion, construction and a massive increase 
in drudging service-sector jobs. But to en- 
| vious observers in less prosperous states, 
the magic secret of Massachusetts’ success 
is summed up in one phrase: high tech 

“High tech became to New England 
what oil is to Houston,” says Barry Blue- 
stone, economics professor at Boston Col- 
lege and co-author of the newly published 
study, The Deindustrialization of America. 
The scientific revolution of the post- 
| World War II era began in the research 
labs surrounding Boston and its universi- 
ties, particularly M.I.T. and Harvard. 
New space-age industries grew up around 
Boston along Route 128. When the com- 
puter age arrived in earnest in the late 
1970s, Massachusetts, with an educated 
but cheap labor pool, was ready. Between 
1976 and 1978 alone, 47,000 jobs were 
generated. Currently, almost 10% of the 
state’s workers, more than twice the na- 
tional average, are high-tech employees. 

} Perhaps the most dramatic example 
of Massachusetts’ refocusing is to be 











Technology helps Massachusetts revitalize its economy 


found 25 miles north of Boston in Lowell 
(pop. 92,418). It was there that the first 
textile mill in the U.S., powered by the 
waters of the Merrimack River, opened in 
1822, and the American industrial revolu- 
tion really began. Lowell became one of 
the world’s largest textile producers, but 
by the 1930s slow decline quickened into 
bankruptcy and industrial flight. By the 
mid-'70s once humming “Spindle City” 


| 2,800 residents. In Baton Rouge, La., last | 





had turned into a town too depressed even 
to tear down its boarded-up mills. Luck- 
ily, it so happened that those buildings 
were the nucleus of Lowell’s renaissance. 

In 1978 an Urban Development Ac- 
tion Grant helped induce Wang Labora- 
tories, a $900 million computer firm, to 
move its headquarters to Lowell. By 1982, 
Wang and other new high-tech firms 
helped bring 6,000 new jobs to Lowell. 
Today, companies that assemble comput- 
er-age products on the wide-plank floors 
of restored 19th century mills employ 
20% of Lowell’s labor force. 

“The concern now is, how do you sus- 
tain it?” says Massachusetts Democratic 
Senator Paul Tsongas, who insists that the 





state’s future depends on investment in 
education, research and training of its hu- | 
man resources, Some worrisome problems 

remain. The average wage for Massachu- 

setts’ largely nonunionized high-tech | 
workers is $7.48 (national average: $8.50), 

hardly enough to support a family in a 
state with some of the highest living costs 
in the nation. Warns Bluestone: “You are 
getting a dual economy. At one end you 
have relatively low-wage, highly unstable 
jobs in retail trades and service. And at the 
other end you are getting a not insignifi- 
cant number of skilled, relatively high- 
wage, relatively secure jobs.” Neverthe- 
less, Massachusetts’ rally from its dismal 
situation in the mid-’70s could serve as a 
future model for those areas blessed with a 
bit of brainpower and imagination. a 





Highball Express 


Revelations about a wreck 





n Sept. 28, a 101-car Illinois Central 
Gulf freight train carrying some doz- 
en esoteric and highly dangerous chemi- 
cals derailed in Livingston, La. Though no 
one was injured, the ensuing explosion and 
chemical fires forced the evacuation of 


week, a preliminary hearing conducted by 
the National Transportation Safety Board 
revealed that there may have been another 
dangerous, if less esoteric, substance on 
board the train that day: bourbon. 
According to testimony at the hear- 
ing, the engineer and the brakeman of the 
train were both drinking just before, and | 
possibly during, the brief run from Baton 
Rouge to the site of the wreck. Moreover, 
Janet Byrd, a clerk employed by the rail- 
road, not only was in the cab of the engine 
at the time of the derailment but was at 
the controls because the engineer had 
dozed off. The hearing also revealed that 
both Engineer Edward Robertson and 
Brakeman Russell Reeves had been sus- 
pended several times by the railroad— 
Robertson for a variety of operational er- 
rors, including speed violations, and 
Reeves after a 1974 grand jury indictment 
on drug charges. Though the breakdown 
of a wheel assembly is still thought to be 
the fundamental cause of the derailment, 
Illinois Central Gulf has fired all five em- 
ployees who were aboard the train, in- 
cluding the conductor and the flagman. 
Byrd, Robertson and Reeves have been 
arrested by Louisiana authorities on crim- 
inal charges of reckless handling of haz- 
ardous materials. x 


Tingle’s Law 


A town gags its employees 





Tr town fathers of Blanchard, La., 
have passed two ordinances that give 
new meaning to the phrase “gag order.” 
One is designed to prohibit city employees 
from publicly criticizing elected officials. 
A second bars employees from talking to 
the press or writing articles without prior 
permission from city hall. Blanchard 
(pop. 1,128) enacted the laws after area 
newspapers quoted an assistant fire 
chiefs criticism of new aldermen. Viola- 
tors of the ordinances face disciplinary 
action in addition to possible firing. Only 
those few in top elective jobs will be ex- 
empted from the ban. That includes Po- 
lice Chief Ted Bostwick, who grumbles 
nonetheless: “I think that the laws are a 
violation of a man’s rights and that type 
of stuff.” Mayor Henry Tingle seems un- 
concerned about possible constitutional 
challenges. “It’s the law,” he says firmly. 
“After we make a law, we don’t have to 
ask the town or anyone whether they like 
it or not.” a 
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obotics. 





This story begins with the period at the end of this sentence. 

The robotic arm above can locate a hole that size and 
accurately insert a pin, once or thousands of times. 

‘Today. IBM robotic systems controlled by computers are doing 
precision work on complex, tedious or even hazardous tasks. Using 
special sensors in the “gripper.” they are assembling complicated 
mechanisms. rejecting defective parts. testing completed units and 
keeping inventories. 

Communication between the system and its computer is made 
possible by the most advanced robotic programming language yet 
reported. The language and the robotic systems it controls are 
part of our continuing commitment to research and development — 
a commitment funded with more than $8 billion over the past 
seven years. 

IBM robotic systems can improve productivity. worker safety 
and product quality. 

And that’s precisely why we're in business. 
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SOVIET UNION 


n his first week in office, Yuri An- 
dropov, the newly appointed head of 
the Soviet Communist Party, moved 
quickly and confidently to convey the 
impression that he was in charge. Meet- 
ing with the largest group of world leaders 
to converge upon Moscow in Soviet histo- 
ry, Andropov behaved with the consum- 
mate skill of an experienced statesman, 





stressing old-alliances and signaling new 
approaches with a judicious handshake, a 
perfunctory nod or a quiet invitation for 
future talk 

The Soviet Union’s first transfer of 
power in 18 years had apparently gone 
smoothly. Most important, the replace- 
ment of a leader who had been a virtual 
invalid for several years by a man with 
proven abilities as a decision maker of- 
fered hope that Moscow could finally be- 
gin to deal with issues that had long been 
neglected. Said a top British official: “The 
vibes we are getting from Moscow suggest 
a strong emphasis on continuity in domes- 
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tic and foreign policy, but with the odds 
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Flanked by soldiers, Leonid Brezhnev’s coffin is transported through Red Square on a gun carriag 


on longer-term initiatives in the economy 
and foreign affairs.” 

Yet no one could be sure that the lead- 
ership battle was definitely over. Al- 
though Andropov decisively occupied 
center stage at the elaborate ceremonies 
surrounding the funeral of his predeces- 
sor, Leonid Brezhnev, leaving any rivals 
far in the background, the country’s ge- 
rontocratic leadership had not substan- 
tially changed. Only when Andropov 
faces this week’s meeting of the 308-man 
Central Committee will his skills as a po- 
litical infighter and his ambition to put his 
mark on the Soviet Union be tested 

The tone for the past week, indeed 
perhaps for the Andropov era, was set by 
the military honors that were accorded to 
Brezhnev on his final appearance in Mos- 
cow. The coffin carrying Brezhnev’s body 
was borne from the House of Trade 
Unions, where it had lain in state for three 
days, by six high-ranking officers as a 
procession of generals and admirals car- 
ried his medals on red cushions. The cof- 
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| Chopin’s Funeral March. Said a Western 


and by Premier Nikolai Tikhonov on the 


The Andropov Era Begins 


A new leader takes charge, but his skills remain to be tested 


fin was placed on a gun carriage drawn by 
an amphibious army scout car, the mod- 
ern-day Soviet equivalent of the tradition- 
al horse-drawn caisson. Soldiers with 
fixed bayonets goose-stepped alongside 
the carriage as a military band played 


diplomat: “It seemed as much a military 
event as the Nov. 7 parade.” 

When the coffin reached Red Square, 
it was placed, with its lid removed, on a 
red-draped bier facing the Lenin Mauso- 
leum. Three battalions of cadets from the 
three services stood at attention. Re- 
marked the TV announcer describing the 
scene to a nationwide audience: “The 
most important goal of the last decade of | 
his life was détente. Of course, he was 
deeply disappointed by the sharp change 
of policy of the U.S.” After speeches 
by Andropov, Defense Minister Dmitri 
Ustinov, Academy of Sciences President 
Anatoli Alexandrov and a factory work- 
er, pallbearers led by Andropov on the left 
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right carried the coffin to another bier be- 
hind the mausoleum. There the family 
bade its last farewell to Brezhnev. His 
widow Victoria was overcome by emotion 
as she kissed her husband's face according 
| to the Russian tradition. As an artillery 
| salute boomed out and a military band 
played the national anthem, the coffin 
| was lowered into its grave 
| Most of the foreign dignitaries were 
intensely curious as they then waited for 
| their first face-to-face meeting with An- 
dropov at a reception in the Great Hall of 
St. George, the resplendent vaulted cere- 
monial room in the Grand Kremlin Pal- 
ace. Few foreign leaders had ever seen 
much more of Andropov than his face in a 
line-up of Soviet leaders on a reviewing 
stand or a meticulously air-brushed photo 
that shaded out a decade or so of his 68 
years. Unlike other Politburo members, 
Andropov had never traveled to the West, 
and during his 15-year tenure as head of 
the Committee for State Security (KGB) he 
had kept a conspicuously low profile 


s Andropov came in through 
| a side door, accompanied by 
Tikhonov, Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko and Supreme 
Soviet Deputy Chairman Vasili Kuznet- 


eryone with his appearance. Pale and 
looking far older than in his official por- 





traits, Andropov walked with a slow, dis- 
tinctive gait. He put each leg forward cau- 
tiously, his head down as if he were 
studying the design on the red carpet laid 
in his path. One guest, a Briton, whis- 
pered, “Why, he can hardly see!” Indeed, 
as Andropov raised his head to face the 
waiting foreign envoys, his thick bifocal 
glasses betrayed a vision problem that 
seemed to explain the stooped, hesitant 
walk 

There was nothing hesitant, however, 
about the way he greeted the visitors, who 
included 32 heads of state, 15 Prime Min- 
isters, 14 foreign ministers and four 
princes. Filing in first were the envoys 
from the Communist states of Eastern 
Europe. Andropov expressed no particu- 
lar warmth toward General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski, Poland’s military ruler. Next 
came such allies as Cuban Party Chief Fi- 
del Castro and Afghan President Babrak 
Karmal. They passed by briskly, ex- 
changing only a few phrases with Andro- 
pov. But when Chinese Foreign Minister 
Huang Hua extended his hand toward 
Andropov's, the slow-moving queue of 
dignitaries came to a halt for three min- 
utes while the two men talked volubly 
through an interpreter. The tall, stooped 
Soviet leader looked more than ever like a 
Russian zhuravi, or crane, as he bent for- 
ward to speak to the diminutive Chinese 
envoy. By contrast, Andropov's other 
greetings seemed lukewarm, even toward 
such friends of the Soviet Union as Indian 


President Hafez Assad 

Finally, it was the turn of the U'S. del- 
egates, Vice President George Bush and 
Secretary of State George Shultz. The 


| Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and Syrian 
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sov, the new Kremlin leader surprised ev- 














Andropov greets Vice President Bush and Secretary of State Shultz at the Kremlin 


Americans and the Russian looked at 
each other carefully as Viktor Sukhodrev, 


in the Kremlin, Andropov continued to 
speak exclusively in Russian. Bush and 


who had been Brezhnev’s interpreter, | Shultz put forward the three main areas 


translated for Andropov. The new Soviet 
leader showed no inclination to display 
his reputed command of English. Know- 
ing they had been invited to talk privately 
with Andropov in two hours, the Ameri- 
cans then moved on toward a large por- 
trait of Brezhnev, draped in black, that 
had been set up on a table just beyond the 
receiving line. Nearly every delegation 
had stopped to face the portrait for a mo- 
ment of silent contemplation. But Bush 
and Shultz, either deliberately or because 
they were absorbed by the prospect of the 
forthcoming meeting with Andropov, 
barely paused to glance at it 

At their meeting in the Green Room 








of U.S. concern: the Soviet Union's atti- 
tude toward human rights; regional is- 
sues, like Afghanistan; and the U.S. hope 
for progress in the two sets of nuclear- 


arms-limitations negotiations now under 


way in Geneva. But what mattered most 
for the Americans at this first meeting 
was to get a measure of the new leader in 
the Kremlin. Concluded a Western diplo- 
mat in Moscow: “The main impression 
Bush and Shultz had was of Andropov’s 
great self-confidence and control. Andro- 
pov has been receiving one delegation af- 
ter another as if he had been in office 
for months.” 

Perhaps the most significant of An- 


Poland's Jaruzelski, Cuba’s Castro, Hungary's Kadar, the P.L.O.'s Arafat _ 





The largest group of world leaders to converge upon Moscow in Soviet history. 
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The last farewell: Brezhnev's widow Victoria bends down to kiss her husband 


dropov’s encounters was with Huang, the 
first Chinese foreign minister to travel to 
Moscow since 1964. Huang had arrived 
from Peking with a message from the 
Chinese leadership expressing a desire to 
speed up consultations designed to nor- 
malize relations between the two Com- 
munist giants. Following his meeting 
with Andropov, Huang conferred for 90 
minutes with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. The same day, Pravda Editor 
Viktor Afanasyev told a group of visiting 
Japanese journalists that both Peking and 
Moscow might agree to reduce their mili- 
| tary forces along the Soviet-Chinese bor- 

der, Though just such a proposal has been 

expected by diplomats since Brezhnev 











made overtures to Peking earlier this 
year, the timing of Afanasyev’s statement 
seemed designed to give Andropov credit 
for a foreign policy initiative 

When Huang returned to Peking af- 
ter his four-day stay in Moscow, he told 
reporters that he and Gromyko had dis- 
cussed “ways of removing obstacles and 
promoting consultations between deputy 
foreign ministers to achieve progress on 
substantive matters.” A new round of 
talks would be held in Moscow, he said 
Asked about the probable outcome, 
Huang replied: “I am optimistic.”” When 
an announcement came the next day that 
Huang was retiring for reasons of health, 
to be replaced by his senior deputy, Wu 
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The final resting place: Brezhnev's grave in a special area outside the Kremlin wall 





“Of course, he was deeply disappointed by the sharp change of policy of the U.S.” 





| stopped. In a warm, conciliatory speech 


| Kremlin dinner, Premier Tikhonov called 


Xueqian, China experts took a closer look 
at Huang’s seemingly unexceptional re- 
marks. Inevitably, there was speculation 
that Huang might have exceeded his in- 
structions in Moscow or that the Peking 
leadership was retreating from its friend- 
lier stance toward the Soviets. Still, ana- 
lysts in Peking and Washington doubt- 
ed that the 69-year-old Huang, who is 
known to have been ill, would have 
been ousted for pausing too long to 
talk with Andropov on the Kremlin re- 
ceiving line. 

There were also some strangely dis- 
cordant notes in Moscow. Just one day af- 
ter Andropov held his cordial get- 
together with Bush and Shultz, Georgi 
Korniyenko, first Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, blasted the Reagan Ad- 
ministration at a lunch in honor of 234 
U.S. businessmen who had come to Mos- 
cow to discuss East-West trade. Speak- 
ing in English and without notes, he 
launched into a 90-minute attack on the 
Administration that seemed to reflect all 
the grievances of the Kremlin over the 
past three years. Korniyenko lambasted 
Washington’s trade sanctions and its poli- 
cy toward Eastern Europe, but reserved 
most of his fire for the U.S. failure to rati- 
fy SALT Il. He assailed Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger by name, say- 
ing that “Weinberger continues cursing 
the SALT I treaty, and he hasn't even read 
it. He seems to be saying, ‘My mind is 
made up, don’t confuse me with the 
facts. At the end of the tirade, Kor- 
niyenko did urge talks between the busi- 
nessmen and the Soviets, but then he 
curtly added, “Let's meet and discuss 
whether it is better to have a democracy 
where everyone works, or one where 
there is 10% unemployment.” 








he U.S. Ambassador, Arthur 
Hartman, who attended the lunch 
and sat patiently through the at- 
tack, decided to mount a counter- 
strike. Ata panel discussion in front of the 
same group of U.S. businessmen, Hart- 
man berated the Kremlin for a host of ac- 
tions, including the invasion of Afghani- 
stan and the Soviet Union’s human rights | 
record. He defended U.S. trade sanctions, 
saying that “‘it is not realistic to isolate our 
economic relationship from our overall 
political relationship.” Hartman’s speech, 
which was unusually harsh for the ambas- | 
sador, drew an immediate rebuttal from | 
Georgi Arbatov, a fellow panelist and di- 
rector of the Soviet Institute of the U.S.A. 
and Canada Studies. Denouncing Wash- | 
ington’s talk about human rights as | 
“hypocritical,” Arbatov angrily criticized 
Washington’s treatment of American In- 
dians and its role in El Salvador. Said he: 
“Don't think we owe you something. We 
will not pay for the lifting of sanctions by 
changing our society.” 
But then the verbal volley suddenly 


before the assembled businessmen at a 
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Introducing the Volkswagen Rabbit GI. 
ItS a wolf in sheep's clothing. 


At Volkswagen we're never com- 
pletely satisfied by what we've built 
before. No matter how good itis, it’s 
never good enough 


That 


forced us 


simple philosophy has 





o push back established 
limits of design and performance. To 
set standards for excellence. To seek 
creative solutions. And we’ve done it 
so well, for so long, that ev 
we introduce a car, the world ex 
pects something unique 

The new Rabbit GTI is a Imina- 
tion of 


learned at Volkswager 


everything we've ever 


It has a powerful 1.8-liter over- 
head cam engine coupled with a 
5-speed gearbox, so it not only goes 
from O to 50 in 7.2 seconds, it 
delivers an EPA estimated [26] mpg, 
36 mpg highway estimate* 

its suspension system gives if a 
cornering ability unequalled in acar 
lible 


its size, pr 
82g lateral acceleration perform 


aucing an incre 


ance on the skid pad 


And its stabilizer bars, high per- 
formance struts and shocks, and 
high rated coils pull the road 
right into your hands 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen. 


$7,990. New 1983 Rabk 
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At Volkswagen a car that goes 
fast must also stop fast. So the GTI 
has ventilated front-wheel disc 
brakes that are more than a match 
for its powerful engine 

The Rabbit GTI is much more than 


formance car 


a high per 

It just may become the gold stan 
Jard by which all high performance 
cars are judged. And our need to 
reset that standard in every Rabbit, 
and in every car we make, is what 


drives us all at Volkswagen 
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Tammany Hall, Soviet-Style 


cers snp heme des from Brezhnev’s shadow, Yuri Andropov will have to re- 
make the Communist Party in his own image. A key for the new General Sec- 
retary will be to place his own people at the top of the tentacular bureaucracy that 
carries out the will of the Kremlin leadership. Long excluded from the corridors 
of power during the Brezhnev era, a generation of party officials in their 40s and 
50s will be carefully watching whom Andropov is able to put in important posts 
in the coming weeks and months. These choices will affect not only Andropov’s 
future but the stability of the cumbersome system of power he has inherited. 

The most pressing vacancies are in the Politburo. At the beginning of the 
year, the ruling body of the Communist Party had 14 voting members, an en- 
shrined gerontocracy whose average age was 70. The death last January of Party 
Ideologue Mikhail Suslov, 79, lowered the count by one, and last week, as the na- 
tion’s attention was focused on Brezhnev’s funeral, it was rumored that longtime 
Party Disciplinarian Arvid Pelshe, 83, had also died. If Party Secretary Andrei 
Kirilenko, 76, is on the way out, as the cold reception he was accorded at the 
Brezhnev rites suggests, Andropov could conceivably fill as many as four seats 
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Politburo Members Chernenko, Grishin, Ustinov, Andropov, Tikhonov, Gromyko, Romanov 








with his own supporters. He may enlist some “younger” recruits among the nine 
nonvoting members of the Politburo, including Heavy Industry Specialist Vladi- 
mir Dolgikh, 57, and Cultural Watchdog Pyotr Demichev, 64. 

The highest decision-making body in the Soviet Union, the Politburo func- 
tions like a super-Cabinet that charts both foreign and domestic policy behind 
closed doors. Its membership includes representatives of the government like De- 
fense Minister Dmitri Ustinov, 74, and Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 73, as 
well as key functionaries in the party bureaucracy such as Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, 71, and a handful of republic and urban party leaders like Moscow Boss 
Viktor Grishin, 68. The new General Secretary will have to appoint known loyal- 
ists if he hopes to prevail in Politburo debate. 

Andropov will also need to consolidate his hold on the Central Committee 
Secretariat, the Moscow bureaucracy that manages the day-to-day affairs of the 
party. Officials who hold jobs in both the Secretariat and the Politburo, like Agri- 
culture Specialist Mikhail Gorbachev, 51, wield the most clout. Andropov and his 
colleagues are answerable in theory to the Central Committee, a body made up of 
308 voting and 147 nonvoting members who represent a cross section of the na- 
tion. In practice, the Politburo and the Central Committee Secretariat exercise 
limitless power in running the Soviet Union. 

If he follows the lead of his predecessors, Andropov may also go after a 
post in the government. Brezhnev assumed the job of President of the Presidi- 
um of the Supreme Soviet in 1977, thus becoming titular head of state. Both 
Stalin and Khrushchev held the post of Premier or Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. 

From the Politburo in Moscow down to the 414,000 primary party organiza- 
tions in factories, schools and collective farms across the Soviet Union, power 
has always meant the ability to block or grant appointments. For 18 years, 
Brezhnev proved to be a master of the patronage system, having risen to the 
top on the coattails of the man he later deposed. How well Andropov can play 
Tammany Hall politics, Soviet-style, is likely to determine how long 
he rules. 











| vulnerable. Says Rush: “It will take six 


| a Soviet journalist: “It was a bureaucrat- 


for “normal and, even better, friendly re- 
lations” between the two countries. At the 
end of Tikhonov’s talk, Hartman told the 
Premier, “Now that’s what I call a good 
speech.” Tikhonov smiled faintly. 

What lay behind Korniyenko’s initial 
outburst? Soviet officials explained, with 
some embarrassment, that Korniyenko 
had simply been spouting on his own. Said 


ic screw-up.” Perhaps. Although Soviet 
trade officials were taking the American 
businessmen aside last week and telling 
them to ignore Korniyenko’s speech, no 
one could be sure that it had not been in- 
tended as a deliberate warning that, how- 
ever much Andropov may want to ease 
tensions with the U.S., he will not do so at 
the cost of abandoning fundamental Sovi- 
et policies. 

The Reagan Administration certain- 
ly does not expect any major changes to 
come from Andropov soon. Said a senior 
State Department analyst last week: “We 
will probably see more of the same, a mil- 





| itant peace offensive, continued arms 


buildup at home and sidling up to China.” 
Still, most U.S. analysts admit that they 
do not really know much about Andro- 
pov’s views or, indeed, whether he pos- 
sesses the power to carry out new ideas. 


play of authority and self-assurance 

during his first week in office, many 

Sovietologists still doubted that he 
was as firmly entrenched as he seemed. 
Said a French government analyst: “If he 
has won the first round, he has not neces- 
sarily won the second. Though it is incon- 
testable that Andropov seems to have 
things well in hand so far, there could be 
other rounds, especially in the realm of 
domestic policy. If he tries any reforms 
that are too threatening to the party bu- 
reaucracy, there could be a counterat- 
tack.” One top US. Sovietologist believes 
that Andropov'’s appointment to the job 
of party chief, because it was announced 
only two days after Brezhnev’s death, 
must have been the result of a deal made 
within the Politburo alone. Says he: “The 
real views of the Central Committee and 
the rest of the party bureaucracy are 
still unclear.” 

According to Cornell University’s 
Myron Rush, a specialist on how the So- 
viet Union changes its leaders, Andro- 
pov’s position in the Politburo remains 


I: spite of Andropov’s dramatic dis- | 





months to a year for Andropov to prevail 
over supporters of [his rival] Konstantin 
Chernenko—if he makes it at all. In spite 
of the fact that Andropov has initially 
prevailed in the Politburo, he cannot 
maintain control without placing his own 





| partisans in the Politburo and building a 


following among other top party offi- 
cials.” Rush notes that, unlike Cher- 
nenko, who was apparently Brezhnev’s 
choice, Andropov does not have a 
network of protégés in the party 
organization. 
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Midori: The Original Melon Liqueur. 


For our free recipe book, write Suntory International, Dept.M, 1211 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. 46 Proof. Imported by Suntory Intemational, L.A., CA 
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TREDIA 
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comfort. And one of responsiveness 

Front-wheel drive and an ad- 
vanced U-shaped rear suspension 
system (designed to give the Tredia 
handling and road stability you 
wouldn't expect from a sedan) also 
ives it something else: space inside 

Space for people to stretch 
out their legs ~and stretch the 
number of suitcases they can pile 
Tam carom egelal 
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tion system that lets you toast your 
(1-4 ta] alo Mevele) Bh e)0| mi (-(e elm aole) 
your face while defrosting your 
windshield —all at the same time 

And the comfort of knowing 
you have our Dual Engine Stabilizers 
to reduce engine vibration that can 
wear an engine down 

When it comes to time, the 
Tredia accelerates without wasting 
any. Because of its advanced MCA- 
Jet engine, a low 0.39 drag coeffi 
cient and the sophisticated 4+4 
Transmission. (Or if you. prefer, 
Mitsubishi's unique, electronically 
controlled automatic transmission 
or 5-speed.’) 
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Dealer can give you all the details 
And a test of the Tredia’s handling, 
performance and road stability 
And then you'll know. There's 
one sedan—and only one — that 
can take you where you've never 
been before 
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Mitsubishi 

takes you where 
ou’ve never 
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MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 


Call 800-447-4700 for the new 
Mitsubishi Motors Dealer nearest 
you. In Illinois, call 800-322-4400 














You depend on your watch everyday. digital and high-fashion watches—all with 





So, when you buy a watch, for yourself the latest styling and innovative designs 
or as a gift, it should carry the name you to satisfy every taste. 
can depend on. Sanyo. A worldwide leader These are watches backed with the 
in consumer electronics. Sanyo. The name Sanyo guarantee of dependable perfor- 
that spells quality and reliability. mance and lasting quality. 

Sanyo has a complete line of watches Sanyo. The name that endures. 


in every price range—featuring sports and SANYO ELECTRIC INC. 
game watches, calculator watches, quartz, 200 Riser Road, Little Ferry, N.J.07643 
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WATER RESISTANT 100m 
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FOOTBALL ON ASONY VIDEOSCOPE 
IS AWHOLE NEW BALLGAME. 


If you love to watch football, 
wait until you see it on a Sony 
VideoScope TV It's not only 
bigger, it's a lot more exciting. 

But size alone isn't what makes 
Sony VideoScope™ so awe- 
some. It's also the quality of the 
picture. Our exclusive Coolant 
Sealed Picture Tubes™ and 
super-bright lenses offer the kind 
of bright, sharp picture you've 
come to expect from Sony. 

And nght now there's another 


big reason for buying Sony Video- 


Scope giant TV. Because Sony’s 
offering big rebates on the 
following models: 

The KP-5040 (50” measured 
diagonally) is a compact, single 
piece of furniture. It has a motor- 
ized mirror door that slides open 
and locks precisely into place 
with just a touch of a button on the 


Express Commander wireless 
remote control. (That's a fea- 
ture armchair quarterbacks 
really appreciate.) And the 
KP-5040 is fully cable-adaptable 
to bring you all the exciting 
sports and movies available on 
cable. 

The KP-5020 (50” diagonally) 
and KP-7220 (72" diagonally) are 


Sony's 2-piece units. With a free- 


standing screen (that can also 

be mounted on a wall) and 

a projection unit that doubles 

as a coffee table. Dual 

speakers and a wide 90° 

viewing angle let your 

crowd hear every thud 

and catch every move 

from any part of the room. 
So get down to your Sony 

dealer before this offer 

ends on December 31, 1982 


KP-5020 


SONY: 


a THE ONE AND ONLY 


Because once you've 
watched football on a Sony 
VideoScope projection TV, 
you'll never watch it on any- 
thing else 
SONY KICKS OFF 
THE FALL SEASON WITH 
GIANT SAVINGS ON ITS 
GIANT TELEVISIONS. 
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In Italy, a source close to the Prime 
Minister said that the biggest change An- 
dropov can bring to the Kremlin is one of 
personality and style. Says he: “That is 
not enough to make a great deal of differ- 
ence. The policymaking machinery of the 
Kremlin is so laborious, so heavy, that 
one man’s personality can make little dif- 
ference—at least until Andropov has 
clearly consolidated his power. As of now, 
he is not supreme in the Politburo, and 
it may take many months for him to be 
sure enough of himself to take decisive 
action.” 

The conservative government of Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
adopted an attitude that was, if anything, 
more cautious than that of the Reagan 
Administration. Said Thatcher in an ad- 
dress at the Guildhall in London: “In the 
weeks and months ahead we shall watch 
the new Soviet leadership earnestly for 
solid evidence of a willingness to work for 
genuine multilateral disarmament. . . But 
I cannot forget that over the past years, 
where the Soviet Union has advanced, it 
has done so not by the force of ideas but 
by force pure and simple.” 

Other West Europeans hope that An- 
dropov’s ascendancy will break the pat- 
tern of worsening East-West relations. 
Says Enrico Jacchia, director of Rome’s 
Center of Strategic Studies: “Our col- 
leagues in the Soviet Union who were in 
close contact with Andropov before 
Brezhnev’s death have often spoken of 
him as a focal point for more flexible 
East-West relations.” Jacchia, like many 
Europeans, fears that Washington may 
pass up an opportunity to exploit open- 
ings. “Clearly, there is something new be- 
ginning to move in Moscow. Will Reagan 
and his people react positively to this?” 

The first clues to Andropov’s relative 
strength will emerge this week when the 
Central Committee meets in Moscow. To 
build his strength, Andropov will proba- 
bly seek to place his supporters in the key 
positions that are now vacant on the Po- 
litburo (see box). Still, whether Andropov 
succeeds in getting his allies into the Po- 
litburo and the Central Committee Secre- 
tariat will not be evident for some time, 
simply because no one outside a small cir- 
cle of top party leaders knows precisely 
who Andropov’s supporters are. 

Far easier to interpret will be the 
choice of a new President of the Presidi- 
um of the Supreme Soviet, a.government 
post that Brezhnev held concurrently with 
that of Party General Secretary for the 
last five years of his life. Although the 
presidency is largely a ceremonial posi- 
tion, it does confer an aura of importance 
on the man who fills it. Speculation in 
Moscow last week centered on Cher- 
nenko or Tikhonov for the presidency if 
Andropov does not aspire to it himself. 
Andropov’s behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ing should keep him fully occupied as he 
| moves to consolidate his power. Mean- 
while, the signals emanating from Mos- 
cow are likely to remain ambiguous, if not 
downright confusing. —By Patricia Blake. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow 
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A Portrait in Light and Shadows 


Bf sabe gnats most of the men who rule the Soviet Union 
from splendid isolation in the Kremlin, but Yuri Andropov is a curious ex- 
ception. As onetime Ambassador to Hungary, he has had more contact with for- 
eigners than many of his comrades who have spent their careers at home. Now 
that he has stepped into the international limelight, scattered details and vi- 
gnettes from his past have begun to emerge, adding both light and shadow to the 
Andropov portrait. 

Retired Austrian Diplomat Walther Peinsipp became friendly with Andro- 
pov when both were serving as ambassadors in Budapest in 1956. The first time 
they met, the two immediately became embroiled in an ideological debate. At 
one point, Andropov turned to Peinsipp and said: “Look, Iam a Communist. You 
represent the opposite world view, but that does not prevent us from understand- 
ing each other on a human level. Every person must have convictions, and people 
without convictions don’t count. It would be beautifully simple if all the people in 
the world had the same convictions, but believe me, it would also be dull.” 

During his time in the Budapest embassy, Andropov displayed a zest for the 
better things in life, many of them Western. French wine is said to have flowed 
freely, and salads were served punctiliously after the main course, Continental- 
se style. Other comrades may have patri- 
otically downed vodka, but Andropov 
apparently preferred to sip Johnnie 
Walker Scotch. Sandor Kopacsi, a for- 
mer Budapest chief of police who now 
lives in Toronto, was frequently on the 
Soviet Ambassador’s guest list and re- 
calls how Andropov used to borrow 
the police force’s gypsy band. With a 
clear tenor voice, Andropov would join 
in song fests. He was especially fond of 
a sentimental Hungarian ballad about 
a crane leaving its beloved mate to fly 
to foreign lands. 

Béla Kirdly, now a professor of his- 
tory at Brooklyn College, saw another 
side of Andropov during the 1956 
Hungarian uprising. On Nov. 2, the 
day after Hungarian Premier Imre 
Nagy announced his government’s intention to withdraw from the Warsaw Pact, 
Kirdly was sent to the Soviet embassy to check out a protest from Andropov that 
“Hungarian hooligans” had besieged the diplomatic compound. In the growing 
tension, the Nagy government feared that the Soviets might use any incident to 
send in troops. When Kiraly arrived with a security unit to be sure the Soviet em- 
bassy was not being besieged, he found everything strangely quiet. He banged on 
the heavy oak door and was finally received by a tall, handsome man in tailor- 
made evening clothes. It was Ambassador Andropov. Standing behind him, as if 
on dress parade, was the entire embassy staff. Andropov brushed aside the pro- 
test as a misunderstanding and joked that the only Hungarian harassment that 
day had been from “two old ladies looking for a warm place to stay.” 

Kiraly, a commander of the Hungarian freedom fighters, was as tall as An- 
dropov and could look him straight in the eye. He found Andropov’s stare mes- 
merizing and began to wonder whether he had “found the right man” to work out 
a deal. The two went upstairs to Andropov’s office, where the Soviet Ambassador 
proposed that negotiations start the next day on Soviet troop withdrawals from 
Hungary. 

According to Kiraly, an agreement to withdraw Soviet troops was signed at 6 
p.m. the following day. But early the next morning the Soviet invasion of Hunga- 
ry began. As the sound of rifle fire crackled in the streets outside Nagy’s study, a 
betrayed Kirdly met for the last time with Andropov. Recalling Andropov's 
“cold, cool eyes and artificial smile,” Kirdly says: “You knew immediately he 
could smile at you or kill you with the same effort.” 

Kopaesi had one last vivid encounter with Andropov during the Hungarian 
uprising. While heading for shelter in the Yugoslav embassy, he was picked up on 
the street by a Soviet patrol and taken to the Soviet embassy. Andropov greeted 
his former singing companion cordially and explained that Janos Kadar, who 
was then forming a new Soviet-backed government, wanted to see him. As 
Kopacsi headed off to a Russian armored car, Andropov waved goodbye, smiling 
broadly from the top stairs of the embassy. The meeting with Kadar never took 
place. Kopacsi was immediately arrested. 
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POLAND 


World _ 


Showing Who Is Boss 








Lech Walesa comes home to a movement in disarray 


t was a gamble, but it appears to have 

succeeded. In releasing former Union 
Leader Lech Walesa after eleven months 
in detention, the government of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski conveyed a new 
sense of self-confidence rather than any 
weakness toward Poland's still rebellious 
population. Now the focus is on a special 
session of parliament that has been set for 
Dec. 13, the first anniversary of the mili- 
tary crackdown. Many Poles believe that 
Jaruzelski, who has successfully con- 
tained resistance, will chogse that day to 
lift martial law altogether. 


Such a move may not make much ofa | 





become inextricably linked with the word 
Solidarity. For three days, hundreds of 
supporters kept a vigil beneath the sec- 
ond-story window of his apartment block 
on the outskirts of Gdansk. Suddenly, late 
in the evening, an excited murmur spread 
through the milling crowd. Before the 
convoy of four cars could pull to a stop, it 
was mobbed by surging onlookers who 
struck up the chant, “Leszek, Leszek.” At 
the center of the commotion was a famil- 
iar figure with a drooping mustache. 
Looking noticeably more rotund, Walesa, 
39, had come home. 

Security men swept Walesa up the 


Back in Gdansk, \ Walesa poses with Danuta and two daughters under a portrait of the Pope 
“I did not sign anything, did not resign from anything, made no commitments.” 


difference to most Poles. The government 
will probably still have the power to keep 
opposition leaders in detention and mili- 
tarize industrial plants. As a former War- 
saw journalist wryly observes, “It is like a 
man with a knife asking for your watch in 
a dark alley, You can give it to him when 
he asks for it, or you can give it to him 
when he puts a knife to your throat. The 
authorities have lowered the knife, but 
they still want the watch.” 

The government's self-assurance was 


reflected in its treatment of Walesa's re- | 


lease. A planned television interview with 
Walesa was unceremoniously shelved, 
and newspaper reports were limited to 
nine lines on an inside page. Said Govern- 
ment Spokesman Jerzy Urban: “The in- 
formation is tailored to the scale of the 
news. Lech Walesa is a private person.” 
Perhaps, but to many of his supporters 
Lech Walesa, or “Leszek” as they affec- 
tionately call him, is still the man who has 


| 


stairs to his waiting wife Danuta. She 
quickly dispatched them with a bottle of 
vodka and the stern warning, “Don’t you 
dare intern my husband again!” Then, be- 
fore turning in for the night, Walesa 
pulled aside the living room draperies and 
flashed a defiant V-for-victory sign to 
cheering supporters. It was a scene both 
comic and joyful, but devoid of triumph 
Walesa’s independent union Solidarity, 
which was formally banned by the gov- 
ernment on Oct. 8, lies in ruins. 

Sul, as if trying to revive the heady 


| days before the military crackdown last 


December, Walesa received reporters in 
his apartment to talk about his release 
and make plans for the future. He said he 
now wanted to find a solution to Poland’s 
problems “courageously and cautiously, 
within the reality in which we live.” 
Speaking in rapid-fire phrases, he ex- 
plained how the conciliatory message that 
he wrote to Jaruzelski two weeks ago had 
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| sparked speculation that Walesa’s release 


| meeting in which they discussed Poland’s 





resulted in a meeting the following day 
with Lieut. General Czeslaw Kiszczak, 
the Minister of Internal Affairs. After al- 
most four hours of “manly conversation” 
in Arlamowo, a hunting lodge 200 miles | 
southeast of Warsaw, where he had been 
held since May, Walesa thought he would 
be sent to join other union activists at the 
Bialoleka prison, outside Warsaw. Said 
Walesa: “During those eleven months, I 
did not sign anything, did not resign from 
anything, made no declarations and made 
no commitments. I was released to my 
great surprise without any obligations, as 
a completely free man.” 

Two days later, fugitive union leaders 
admitted in a statement published in an 
underground weekly that their failure to 
organize a nationwide strike on Nov. 10 
had been a “serious blow” to Solidarity. 
The confusion surrounding Walesa’s re- | 
lease only added to the movement's woes | 
and aroused suspicion that the popular 
union leader had been duped by the gen- 
erals, Said a Solidarity supporter at the 
Warsaw steel mill: “We have to wait and 
see what kind of Walesa we have.” 


ffering a cryptic explanation for his 

note to Jaruzelski, Walesa drew re- 
porters’ attention to the time that his let- 
ter was sent to Warsaw: 10 a.m., Monday, 
Nov. 8. It was the precise moment at 
which the government had announced 
the date for Pope John Paul II’s visit to 
Poland next year, and just about the time 
that Roman Catholic Primate Jozef 
Glemp and Jaruzelski were concluding a 


continuing domestic troubles. The hint 


might have been part of a church-state 
understanding, in which the military re- 
gime might have promised to lift martial 
law in return for the church’s cooperation 
in preventing further civil disorder. 

Jaruzelski, it seems, had quietly 
strengthened his bargaining position by 
applying pressure on the clergy. Build- 
ing permits for new churches were de- 
layed, use of foreign-currency accounts 
by the church was restricted, and young 
priests were threatened with military 
service, It was enough to show Catholic 
leaders that the regime was ready to 
take them on too. 

If Poland’s military rulers seemed to 
have gained even more ground against the 
opposition last week, their position was 
far from unassailable. The Polish econo- 
my is still in shambles. So much of Po- | 
land’s production is dependent on West- | 
ern imports of technology and raw 
materials that it has proved impossible to 
find enough substitutes in the Soviet 
Union or other East-bloc countries 

In preparing to lift martial law, the 
Polish government hopes to persuade the 
US. to ease trade sanctions against Po- 
land. But so far Washington remains un- 
convinced that anything has fundamen- 
tally changed in Poland. —8y John Kohan. 
Reported by Gregory H. Wierzynski/Warsaw | 
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ITALY 


Factions Feud 


Fanfani is asked to step in 





pac crisis is as familiar to Italians 
as pasta, as regular as a strike, but the 
latest parliamentary high-wire act in 
Rome had even seasoned observers wor- 
ried. His fragile five-party coalition gov- 
ernment riven by infighting over econom- 
ic policy, Prime Minister Giovanni 
Spadolini had to try twice earlier this 
month before his resignation was accept- 
ed by an irritated President Sandro Per- 
tini. In the resulting political vacuum, 
Pertini last week acted quickly, foregoing 
the usual ritual of extensive political con- 
sultations. Within 48 hours, he had made 
up his mind. Summoned to the Quirinale 
Palace for a trumpet fanfare and the man- 
date to form Italy’s 43rd postwar govern- 
ment was the Christian Democratic presi- 
dent of the Senate, Amintore Fanfani, 74. 

A political veteran, the stocky and 





Spadolini: despairing of a solution 








Fanfani: the Tuscan Pony rides again 





A pragmatist tries where a moderate failed 
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pugnacious Fanfani received the call at a 
time when Italy’s feuding parliamentary 
factions seemed hopelessly deadlocked. 
The collapse of the Spadolini government, 
which had a prime minister from the tiny 
Republican Party and was the first post- 
war administration not to be headed by a 
| Christian Democrat, began while Spado- 
lini was in the U.S. Back in Rome, two 
contentious Cabinet members began trad- 
ing public insults, and with that, the 


Prime Minister’s authority dissolved. Spa- | 


dolini called for the resignation of the bat- 
tling ministers. They balked; in the tradi- 
tion of Italian coalition politics, Cabinet 
members serve as representatives of par- 
ties, not at the pleasure of the Prime Min- 
ister. In despair, Spadolini resigned. La- 
| mented Milan’s Corriere della Sera in a 
front-page editorial: “What we now have 
is not an ordinary government crisis. . . 
but the greatest of all.” 

If anyone seemed capable of resolving 
the crisis, it was Fanfani. Four times 
Prime Minister in the 1950s and early ’60s, 
the Tuscany-born Fanfani was known 
both as i/ Padrino (the Godfather) and, be- 
cause of his ability to bounce back from 
political adversity, the Tuscan Pony. De- 
spite his anti-Communist, anti-abortion 
stands, he gained a reputation as a prag- 
matist, forming the country’s first left-of- 
center coalition with the Socialists in 1962. 
His ability to compromise was quickly put 
to use last week to mollify the present-day 
Socialists under Bettino Craxi. 


t first, Craxi had insisted on either a 

short-term government with elec- 
tions in the spring or else immediate elec- 
tions; either, he hoped, would strengthen 
the Socialists’ hand. But, after discussing 
the issue with Fanfani, Craxi apparently 
agreed not to raise the question for the 
moment and called on the Prime Minis- 
ter-designate “to do quickly all that was 
possible to be done quickly.” 

This week Fanfani may begin the 
daunting task of assembling a new coali- 
tion from the same fractious parties that 
tore apart the last government. Success is 
hardly assured: interparty feuding could 
| quickly end a fledgling government or 
precipitate fresh elections before Fanfani 
can form a Cabinet. 

The backdrop against which the polit- 











ical drama is being played out is Italy’s | 


formidable economic crisis, which all par- 
ties agree is about to come to a head. It 
blends uncontrolled government spend- 
ing with rising inflation and high un- 
employment. Complimenting other E.C. 
ministers on the steps their nations had 
taken to stabilize their economies, outgo- 
ing Treasury Minister Beniamino An- 
dreatta deplored Italy’s official inertia: “I 
| believe our people also have that same 

courage [to favor stabilization], but our 

politicians, at least some of them, do not 

know how to read their feelings.” It may 
| take more courage than any of the parties 
| are willing to show to translate those feel- 
| ings into a disciplined economic policy. @ 
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Quick Shuffle 


Two new forces at the top 





+. changes had been rumored for 
months, but the timing came as a sur- 
prise. In a high-level shake-up, the Chi- 
nese government announced last week 
that Foreign Minister Huang Hua and 
Defense Minister Geng Biao had been re- 
placed. Huang’s fall seemed especially 
abrupt. He had just returned from the So- 
viet Union, where he had headed the Chi- 
nese delegation to Leonid Brezhnev’s fu- 
neral. He had also held talks in Moscow 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko, and delivered a warm expression 
of support for an improvement in rela- 
tions between Peking and Moscow. 

Though Huang’s removal so soon after 
his talks with the Soviets could be embar- 
rassing to Moscow, most analysts did not 
believe the events were related. Huang, 69, 
was Foreign Minister for nearly six years 
and has been in poor health for some time. 
He reportedly asked a year ago to retire. In 
any case, such conciliatory statements and 
initiatives to the Soviets would customari- 
ly be cleared at the highest policymaking 
levels in Peking beforehand. It was not 
ruled out, however, that Strongman Deng 
Xiaoping might have viewed the depart- 
ing Huang asa convenient intermediary to 
make the overture. With Huang out, Deng 
could more easily dissociate himself from 
any rapprochement with the Soviets 
should the move run into serious opposi- 
tion within the Chinese leadership. 

Huang’s successor is Wu Xueqian, at 
60 one of China’s young- 
est top officials. A native 
of Shanghai, Wu speaks 
English, which he learned 
as a child at a missionary- 
run school. Although he 
moved into the foreign 
ministry only early this 
year, he is said to be 
well versed in foreign 
affairs, particularly con- 
cerning the Third World. Wu Xuegian 
His best credential, per- 
haps, is his affiliation with Communist 
Party Chief Hu Yaobang. 

Defense Minister Geng Biao’s ouster, 
by contrast, was considered to be politi- 
cally motivated. After Mao Tse-tung’s 
death in late 1976, Geng, 73, supported 
then Party Chairman Hua Guofeng, who 
was later purged, in arresting the so- 
called Gang of Four. His appointment as 
Defense Minister early last year was seen 
at the time as a compromise choice be- 
tween the Maoist generals and Deng’s 
supporters in the military. The new De- 
fense Minister is Zhang Aiping, 72, a gen- 
eral who has headed the Scientific and 
Technological Commission for National 
Defense. One of Deng’s most trusted men 
in the military establishment, he is an ar- 
dent advocate of modernizing the army. @ 
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MIDDLE EAST 


A distraught Begin, flanked by his children, attends the burial of Wife Aliza 


The Spreading Pall of Gloom 





Israel mourns its dead as hopes for peace begin to fade 


cknowledging that the US. has not 

been making much progress in ar- 
ranging a withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Lebanon, Secretary of State George 
Shultz declared last week that the negoti- 
ations “are not going quite as fast as we 
would like.” After a pause, he added, “It 
ain’t easy.” Another senior U.S. official 
was even more discouraged. “We try to 
see the bright side, give everyone the ben- 
efit of the doubt, cajole and plead,” he 
said. “But the momentum is giving out, 
| and we may be at a stopping point.” 

Less than three months after Presi- 
dent Reagan offered his own plan, draw- 
ing positive reactions from much of the 
Arab world, the initiative appeared to be 
stalled. Last week, impatient that so little 
progress was being made on even the 
relatively simple matter of troop with- 
drawal, the Administration dispatched its 
chief Middle East negotiator, Philip Ha- 
bib, back to the area. The U.S. had hoped 
that the 45,000 Israeli soldiers, 30,000 
Syrian troops and 7,000 Palestinian fight- 
ers still in Lebanon would be gone by the 
end of the year. Now the Administration 
will be satisfied if the withdrawal has be- 
gun by then 


Among the reasons for Washington’s | 


current state of gloom, the most impor- 
tant is the feeling that Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin will never budge in 
his determination to hold on to the occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza. Beyond that, 
US. officials are worried that Yasser Ara- 
fat, chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, may not be in a strong 
enough position within the P.L.O. to enter 
into any peace negotiations now. Finally, 
the US. has decided that although such 
moderate Arab states as Egypt, Saudi 





| Arabia and Jordan would like to take ad- 


vantage of the Reagan initiative, they 
seem uncertain how to do so. At the mo- 
ment, Washington’s best hope is that 
King Hussein of Jordan, who is scheduled 
to visit the U.S, next month, will decide to 
join the talks, either on his own or with 
Arafat’s approval. Still, officials fear that 


| the opportunity created by the evacuation 


of PL.O. fighters from Beirut three 
months ago is passing quickly. 

In Israel, diplomatic issues received 
little attention last week. Prime Minister 
Begin had returned to Jerusalem upon 
learning of the death of his wife of 43 
years, Aliza, 62, who had been hospital- 
ized for much of the past year with respi- 
ratory problems. Begin was in Los Ange- 
les when he received the news, and 
immediately canceled a ten-day trip that 
was to have taken him to Washington for 
talks with President Reagan. After his 
wife’s funeral on Monday, Begin re- 
mained in seclusion in his Jerusalem 
home. No new dates have been set for his 
meeting with Reagan. 

At the same time, Israel was mourn- 
ing the victims of the explosion two weeks 
ago that destroyed the Israeli military 
headquarters in Tyre, Lebanon, killing 75 
Israelis and 14 Arabs. The disaster, the 
deadliest single incident in Israel’s histo- 


| ry, was at first thought to have been an act 


of terrorism. By last week, however, Israe- 
li authorities were convinced that it was 
an accident, probably caused by the es- 
cape of gas from the kitchen of the poorly 
constructed building. 

In the aftermath of the disaster, many 
Israelis felt a renewed urge to get their 
country’s forces out of Lebanon. One 
Cabinet member, Energy Minister Yitz- 
hak Moda’i, proposed that Israel under- 
take a unilateral withdrawal from certain 
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parts of Lebanon in order to test Syrian 
and Lebanese intentions. Such a move 
would be welcomed by the Lebanese, who 
increasingly resent the continued Israeli 
occupation. Many of them blame the Is- 
raeli presence for the sporadic factional 
fighting between Christians and Muslims 
in the hilly Chouf and Aley regions a few 
miles southeast of Beirut. Meanwhile, the 
Israelis and the Lebanese have not agreed 
even on how to proceed with the with- 
drawal negotiations. The Israelis want to 
talk directly with the Lebanese about all 
aspects of future relations between the 
two countries. The Lebanese, determined 
to strengthen their Arab ties, prefer to 
use the U.S. as a middleman and, for the 
time being, to limit any talks to military 
questions. 

In Jerusalem, the official investiga- 
tion of the Beirut massacre continued, 
and once again the commission of inquiry 
heard testimony that appeared to contra- 
dict the previous statements of Begin and 
his Defense Minister Ariel Sharon. Lieut. 
Colonel Ze’ev Zeharin, an aide to Chief of 
Staff Rafael Eitan, testified that he was 
“100% sure” Sharon first spoke on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 14, two days before the 
massacre began, about the plan for Leba- 
nese Christian militiamen to enter the 


| Palestinian camps. Sharon had testified 


that he first broached the subject on the 
following day. Zeharin also said Eitan 
had told him that on Saturday morning, 


Sept. 18, Begin had called Eitan, asking | 


for information about the Gaza Hospital, 
located in one of the camps where the 
massacre was going on. Two weeks ago, 
Begin told the commission that he had not 
learned about the atrocities until late Sat- 
urday, when he heard a BBC newscast. 
Another witness last week was Communi- 
cations Minister Mordechai Zipori, who 
testified that he was told on Friday morn- 
ing, Sept. 17, that killing was going on in 
the camps, and that he so informed For- 
eign Minister Yitzhak Shamir. 


he latest testimony strengthened the 


view that Israeli military authorities 
should have known that a decision to al- 
low Lebanese militiamen into the Pales- 
tinian camps could have terrible conse- 
quences. According to a public opinion 
survey in the Jerusalem Post, Sharon’s 
support has fallen from 51.8% in August 
to 37.5% in October. 

Begin has fared better. According to 
the same poll, the Prime Minister’s sup- 
port declined from 54% in August to 
42.9% in September, but then increased 


to 44.8% in October. His closest rival is | 
President Yitzhak Navon, with 18.4%, | 


followed by former Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin, with 11.1%. Opposition 
Leader Shimon Peres is a distant fourth, 
with only 3.3%. Reason: the Sephardic 
Jews who support Begin approve of his 
hard line toward the Arabs, massacre or 
no massacre, and the Sephardim now 
make up more than half of the Israeli 
population. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Halevy/Jerusalem and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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THE 5200 


No one Knows better than Atari what arcade players want. And that’s just 
what we've given them: The new Atari 5200 SuperSystem 

Everything Atari has learned since we invented videoarcade games has 
gone into the 5200 SuperSystem. Arcade graphics. 
arcade action, arcade sound. All so real, it’s unreal. 

The 5200 has its own special areade-quality car- 
tridges. Like Centipede” PAC-MAN! and Galaxian? 
Plus the most lifelike sports games anywhere. 
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TRODUCES 
ERSYSTEM. 


| 12-digit keypad. Plus start, reset. and fire, all in your hand. Even a pause 
button for stopping the action without ending the game. 
And that’s just the beginning. Defender? Dig Dug’’* Vanguard” and 
other arcade hits, are coming in 1983. Along with an 
optional TRAK-BALL™ controller. And an adapter 

that accepts all the ATARI 2600” cartridges. 

The ATARI 5200 SuperSystem. 

ri No other home system looks like it, feels like it, 
\ or plays like it. Because nobody beats Atari at its 
own game, Except Atari. 
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PERSIAN GULF 


A Costly, Bloody Stalemate 





No chance of victory, and no hope of peace, in the Iran-Iraq war 


TT: latest battlefield in the long, mur- 
derous war between Iran and Iraq is a 
50-mile front from Dezful in Iran across 
the border to the Iraqi town of Amara. 
There, beginning on Nov. 1, an Iranian 
force of about 20,000, mostly fanatical 
Islamic Guard units and including some 
basij, or groups of teen-age zealots, staged 
a new offensive. Attacking at night to 
neutralize Iraq’s overwhelming air superi- 
ority, and sticking to the high, steep ter- 
rain that favors Iranian manpower over 
Iraqi firepower, they claim to have cap- 
tured 210 sq. mi. of territory, killing 6,100 
Iraqi defenders and taking 3,400 prison- 
ers. The attackers penetrated three to six 
miles into Iraq, seizing positions within 
shelling range of a strategically important 
highway linking Baghdad to the port of 
Basra, 280 miles to the south. 

Having scored that victory, the Irani- 
ans went no farther. Nor are they likely 
to. The reason: the broad, flat plain be- 
tween the border and Amara is a maze of 
earthen walls and slit trenches. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of Soviet-built Iraqi tanks, 
armored personnel carriers, guns and 
rocket launchers dot the eerie landscape, 
each hunkered down behind its own earth 
revetment. If the Iranians attempted to 
move toward Amara, they would invite 
the same decimation that they received in 
five full-scale attacks last summer, when 


| wave upon wave of poorly trained Islamic 


Guards rushed across the flood plain of 
the Shatt al Arab toward Basra. 

Western diplomats now believe that 
the Iranian regime of Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini may have learned the costly 
lesson of its massive, suicidal assaults. In 
response, Iran has adopted a new strategy 














of long-term attrition, undertaking only 
intermittent and limited offensives. The 
question then becomes: Which govern- 
ment is better able to absorb the contin- 
ued carnage of a sustained struggle? Many 
analysts feel that the odds at the moment 
slightly favor Iran. Says a USS. official: 
“The Iranians are still willing to go out 
and die in this war, but the Iraqis don’t 
have the heart for it any more.” 

There are indications, however, that 
the spirit of martyrdom that infused 
Iran’s previous offensives is deteriorating. 
Iranians are shunning military service, 
and the Khomeini regime has had to take 
drastic measures to fill the army’s ranks. 
On Nov. 1, Khomeini told all students 
and civil servants to report to conscription 
centers and join up. “Where they are 
needed,” the Ayatullah said, “combat 
duty takes precedence over everything 








They would invite the same decimation that they suffered in suicidal attacks last summer. 
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| 100,000 killed, wounded or captured in 


| other amenities. These have largely been 


else.” Even childhood. Khomeini also is- 
sued an edict that no longer requires chil- | 
dren to obtain parental consent before go- 
ing to war. Regular troops have been 
telling of “tearful boys” in their midst, 
and a twelve-year-old Iranian prisoner of 
war interviewed on Iraqi television said 
that two of his friends were shot by Islam- 
ic Guards while attempting to desert. 
While the war is equally unpopular in 
Iraq, which has suffered more than 


the past 26 months, the efficiency of Pres- 
ident Saddam Hussein’s secret police is 
such that little dissent is heard. Since Sad- 
dam became President in 1979, he has 
maintained his popularity by rapidly im- 
proving housing, roads, medical care, and 


paid for by Iraq’s oil revenues, which 
reached $21.2 billion in 1979. But [ran’s 
naval dominance in the Persian Gulf and 
the decision by Syria, which supports 
Iran, to close one of Iraq’s pipelines to the 
Mediterranean, have cut exports to only 
650,000 bbl. per day, down from 3.5 mil- 
lion bbl. per day in 1979. 





F° the moment at least, there are no 
shortages of consumer goods. At 
Baghdad’s sprawling Bab al Shurgy used- 
car market, demand is so strong that vehi- 
cles often sell for many times their original 
price: $52,000 for a 1981 Chevrolet Ca- 
price and $242,000 for a 1980 Mercedes- 
Benz 280S. Saddam Hussein admitted toa 
group of American correspondents last 
week that he would soon have to impose 
austerity measures to help pay for the war. 

Meanwhile, Saddam Hussein has 
fended off Khomeini’s appeals to Iraq’s 
Shi'ite Muslims, who make up 55% of the 
population, to rise against the Sunni-dom- 
inated regime. To counter the appeal of 
religious confraternity with Iran’s Shi‘ites, 
Saddam Hussein has exploited traditional 
Arab-Persian enmity. But he realizes that 
Iraqis are sick of war. “We have tried all 
means, we have knocked on all the doors 
[to try to end the fighting],” he said last 
week. Iraq has repeatedly stated that it 
was willing to negotiate a peace treaty 
with Iran. The chief obstacle, however, 
remains Khomeini’s unconditional de- 
mand that Saddam Hussein be over- 
thrown. Responded the Iraqi leader last 
week: “I am staying even if [the war] lasts 
another ten years.” For the time being, 
the military and diplomatic stalemate 
seems to be total. 

Saddam has lost almost all the territo- 
ry he won in the fall of 1980, when he start- 
ed the war by invading Iran’s oil-rich 
Khuzistan province. Now he is counting 
on his troops to show their fighting spirit 
when they defend their own land. So far 
they have done so, holding the Iranians to 
small victories at a huge cost in lives. But 
the war of attrition may only be beginning, 
and the will to win may ebb and flow be- 
fore the fighting is over. —By Sara C. Medina. 
Reported by Barry Kalb/Baghdad and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 
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AND THOSE WHO HAVE a 


Before Chuck Yeager turned 22, he showed 
the world what he was made of by shooting — 
down thirteen enemy Planes i in World War'il. 

Five in one day. 

But it wasn’t until after the wi wher 
still only 24, that Yeager began to tackle an 
even more dangerous adversary: the untested 
limits of space. 

He went on to become the first man to 
break the sound barrier, the first to travel at 
more than twice that speed (over 1600 mph) 
and one of the first pilots to reach the edge of 
space, taking a plane above 100,000 feet. 

If there’s ever been anyone who had 

“the right stuff”, it’s Chuck Yeager. 

= Especially when it comes 

to the Scotch hedrinks: 

Cutty Sark. 
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BRAZIL 


tion. Indeed, one of Brazil’s best-known 


Free Ballots and Big Headaches 





The military moves toward democracy, but suffers election losses 


ven though the occasion was deadly 

serious, something of a carnival atmo- 
sphere descended on Brazil last week, 
months ahead of its early-spring schedule. 
About 50 million voters joked and gos- 
siped as they waited at polling stations 
throughout the vast, rapidly developing 
Latin American country. The reason for 
Brazil’s mildly intoxicated mood: for the 
first time since the military forces took 
power in 1964, citizens were freely exer- 
cising the right to choose well over 40,000 
political officeholders at almost every lev- 
el of government. 

Only one vitally important of- 
ficeholder remained exempt from 
the democratic process: Brazil’s 
fifth consecutive military-appoint- 
ed President, Jodo Baptista Figueir- 
edo, 64, who will not step down 
until 1985. Before the voting, Fi- 
gueiredo, a folksy, blunt-spoken 
former cavalry general, hailed the 
elections as a vindication of his 
three-year policy of abertura (open- 
ing), the promise of a slow and 
gradual return of democratic free- 
dom to Brazil. Said he: “We're go- 
ing to stuff the opposition with de- 
mocracy until they get indigestion.” 

The results of the balloting, 
however, promise to give recurring 
headaches to Figueiredo and his 
conservative Social Democratic 
Party (P.D.S.). In the process of © 
choosing thousands of city council- 
ors, mayors, state assemblymen, 
federal congressmen, senators and 
State governors, the voters deliv- | 
ered an unmistakable rebuff to the 
military-sponsored authoritarian 
regime. At week’s end, results were 
still trickling in from the balloting 





exercise, in which voters in Brazil’s Opposition Candidate Leonel Brizola flashes V for victory 
remote Amazonian hinterlands 4 tribute toabertura, and something of a carnival air. 


were forced to travel by truck, air- 
plane or even dugout canoe in order 
to register their electoral preference. 

Nonetheless, it appeared that oppo- 
sition candidates were poised to win 
governorships in at least eight states, 
containing 56% of Brazil's estimated 
121.5 million people. Already given up 
for lost by the P.D.S. was the governor's 
race in the wealthy state of Sado Paulo 
(pop. 25 million), the teeming industrial 
hub that produces about 40% of Brazil's 
$283 billion gross domestic product. The 
likely winner in SAo Paulo was Andre 
Franco Montoro, 66, candidate of the 
center-left Brazilian Democratic Move- 
ment (P.M.D.B.). Said Montoro of his 
assumed victory: “Our only commitment 
is to substitute democratic practice for 
the abuse of power.” 

For Figueiredo’s military backers, an 
even more alarming outcome loomed in 





the major southeastern state of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. There, a front runner in the guber- 
natorial race was Leonel Brizola, 62, a 
charismatic populist and onetime left- 
wing orator who was governor of Brazil's 
southern state of Rio Grande do Sul at the 
time of the 1964 military coup. Brizola, 
who used to extol the virtues of Fidel Cas- 
tro, has been cited by military men as one 
of the reasons that they seized power in 
the first place. At week’s end Brizola was 
leading his P.D.S. opponent, 694,000 votes 
to 653,000. 

Brizola’s success at the polls, and his 
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writers is Fernando Gabeira, who in 1969 
helped to plan the kidnaping of U.S. Am- 
bassador to Brazil Charles Elbrick. 

Though Figueiredo’s decision to hold 
elections was welcome, his party's tactics 
during the four-month election campaign 
were not. In November 1981, the govern- 
ment rewrote election rules to divide its 
previously unified civilian opposition into 
five competing parties. The regime also 
ordered that balloting for all offices follow 
a straight party ticket. That maneuver 
gave an enormous advantage to the 
P.D.S., particularly in Brazil’s expansive 
and underdeveloped rural areas, where 
government-sponsored officeholders con- 
trol crucial pork-barrel funds. Finally, the 
government banned all but the most 
innocuous political advertising from radio 
a» and television during the last 
month of the campaign. The ex- 
ception was a skillfully made film 
of Figueiredo himself, Jodo a 
Brazilian. 

Figueiredo, who enjoys enor- 
mous personal popularity among 
ordinary Brazilians, also cam- 
paigned tirelessly. At one point he 
even allowed himself to be dumped 
in a mud puddle by friendly pros- 
pectors at an Amazon gold-rush 
site. 





he Brazilian government can 

live, however uncomfortably, 
with its anticipated election losses. 
* Over the years, the military has re- 
modeled the Brazilian federal con- 
stitution (originally inspired by that 
of the U.S.) to give enormous pow- 
ers to the central government. Even 
though opposition figures control 
key state governorships, their bud- 
gets will be set by the regime in 
Brasilia. 

In a striking reversal of the U.S. 
principle of legislative supremacy, 
laws proposed by the Brazilian 
President automatically become 








very presence in Brazil, is a tribute to Fi- 
gueiredo’s abertura. After 15 years of ex- 
ile in neighboring Uruguay and in the 
US., Brizola was granted amnesty in 
1979, along with hundreds of other oppo- 
nents of the military regime.* According 
to the US. State Department, there are no 
longer any political prisoners in Brazilian 
jails. 

Figueiredo has also virtually abolished 
press and cultural censorship. The star- 
tling result is that Brazil, a country that is 
technically under conservative military 
rule, was briefly flooded with pent-up left- 
ist and Marxist writings decrying the 
country’s political and economic organiza- 





* Figueiredo has reason to feel sympathy for political 
exiles. As a boy, he spent years in Argentina because 
his father, also a general, had fled Brazil in 1938 after 
failing in an attempt to overthrow Brazilian Populist 
Dictator Getulio Vargas. 





| Reported by Gavin Scott/Rio de Janeiro 


law unless the congress votes them 
down within 45 days. Also, the mili- 
tary can still make use of the country’s 
sweeping National Security Law, a vague- 
ly worded statute that allows arbitrary po- 
lice or military action virtually whenever 
the inner military circle of the federal 
government desires. 

Despite those powers, even the most 
vociferous opponents of the Figueiredo 
government admit that the elections 
were a significant step toward full de- 
mocracy. The exercise is also an 
achievement that Ronald Reagan can 
praise when he begins his four-day visit 
to Brazil on Nov. 30. As for Figueiredo, 
he is on the record as saying that “de- 
mocracy, even one in trouble, is worth 
far more than any progressive dictator- 
ship.” The big question is whether he 
and his fellow generals will feel the 
same way in 1985. —®By George Russell. 
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“A phone that 
automatically redials 
a busy number? 


GEE" 
(No, GTE!) 


GTE’s unique Flip-Phone® II is like 
something out of a spy movie. 

First of all, the entire unit is just one, 
small, compact piece that flips open when 
picked up. (Thus, its name.) 

It has the extraordinary capacity to 
automatically redial the last number you 
dialed. All you do is simply press a button. 
(Extremely handy for redialing things like 
busy numbers, people who aren't in, or 
just someone you want to call back.) 















Flip-Phone°n 
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It also has a one-button feature that lets 
you talk to someone who’s in the room 
with you without the party on the other 
end of the line hearing (though you can 
still hear them). 

The Flip-Phone® II telephone is really 
one of the most advanced as far as home 
phones go. What's more, it’s fun. 








ARGENTINA 
Taboo Topics 


The junta tries to make a deal 





he plea from Argentina’s military rul- 

ers was a strange one, and bore signs 
of more than a little desperation. In a dis- 
creet radio and television announcement, 
the junta that has ruled the country since 
1976 urged Argentine civilians to show 
“greatness of spirit,” “patriotism” and 
“definitive national unity.” Then the mili- 
tary government itemized a list of 15 
topics on which it would like to see concer- 
tacién (understanding) with local politi- 
cians, union leaders and perhaps even the 
Roman Catholic Church before the gov- 
ernment fulfills a promise to return the 
nation to civilian rule in March 1984. The 
list was described as a set of principles to 
help create “the necessary conditions for 
a stable democracy.” In fact, it looked as 
if the nervous junta wanted a blanket am- 
nesty for its actions during the past six 
years. 

The list contained among other things 
a series of restrictions on any future gov- 
ernment that might want to investigate 
the military stewardship. Chief among 
the areas to be glossed over was military 
culpability in the fate of Argentina's desa- 
parecidos (disappeared ones), At least 
6,000 Argentines and foreign nationals 
vanished between 1974 and 1979 during 
the country’s fratricidal struggle against 





left-wing terrorism. Also included on the | 


proposed list of taboo topics was the mili- 
tary’s humiliating defeat by Britain in last 
spring’s Falkland Islands war, which re- 
sulted in 1,366 Argentine casualties. The 
government further demanded a veil of si- 
lence over its role in accumulating Argen- 
tina’s $42 billion foreign debt, and over 
any charges of corruption against mem- 
bers of the current regime. In addition, 
the military announced that it would like 
a “constitutional presence” in the next 
national government. 

Argentina’s military President, Re- 
tired General Reynaldo Bignone, ap- 
pointed in the wake of the Falklands fias- 
co, reiterated that the promised return to 
democracy would take place on schedule. 
But many Argentine civilian leaders sus- 
pected that there was a dangerous alter- 
native: if civilians were relentless in seek- 
ing the truth on some painful topics, the 
military would renege on its pledge to re- 
turn to the barracks. Said a government 
official in Buenos Aires: “The military re- 
alize they have been discredited and want 
to go, but there’s always the problem of 
the desaparecidos and the war. They must 
provide some answers on those issues be- 
fore they depart.” 

Even as the junta issued its proposals, 
an international diplomatic storm contin- 
ued to swirl over Argentina as a result of 
the discovery of some 1,500 unidentified 
bodies in unmarked burial sites across the 
country. The furor was ignited after an 
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Argentine couple discovered the body of 
their son, Miguel Angel Sosa, in one of the 
cemetery plots. Subsequent investigations 
revealed that the corpses were stacked as 
many as six deep in unmarked graves, 
and that numerous victims had been 
killed with a single bullet in the head. 
Most of the bodies are still unidentified, 
but there is little doubt as to who they are: 
desaparecidos. 

The governments of Italy, France, 
West Germany, Spain and Sweden, in ad- 
dition to human rights groups from Uru- 
guay, have renewed their pressure on the 
Argentine military junta to look into the 
fate of their unfortunate citizens who are 
believed to be among the desaparecidos. 
Among Argentine civilians, the clamor 






Amother tends an unmarked grave 
Little doubt as to who they are. 


for more information has also grown. 

The response of President Bignone 
was to circulate an edict forbidding ra- 
dio and television stations to report 
on “issues relating to subversive acts,” 
including military actions during the 
antiterrorist war. Three Buenos Aires 
magazines were ordered shut down for 
“disrespectful criticism” of the regime. 
As matters stand, the Argentine junta is 
unlikely to obtain its hoped-for under- 
standing with civilians. Last week five 
political parties rejected the proposed 
guidelines as “alien to the national 
constitution.” Says Raul Alfonsin, a 
leader of the middle-class Radical Civic 
Union: “There is no way that we can 
allow the military regime to condition 
the future constitutional government.” 
Assuming there will be one, that is. 
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Step Forward 


Justice moves slowly 





he investigation had dragged on for 

almost two years, straining relations 
between the U.S. and El Salvador and at- 
tracting reproachful editorials worldwide. 
Finally, a sign of progress emerged last 
week. Salvadoran Judge Bernardo Rauda 
Murcia ruled that five former National 
Guardsmen accused of murdering four 
American churchwomen in 1980 must 
stand trial. 

The case has been controversial from 
the day three nuns and a Roman Catholic 
lay worker were found sexually abused, 
shot, and buried in a shallow grave about 
30 miles southeast of San Salvador. After 
months of stonewalling by Salvadoran au- 
thorities, the five suspects were finally 
taken into custody in May 1981, but the 
wheels of justice creaked slowly and 
Washington grew increasingly impatient. 
Last year Congress passed legislation re- 
quiring the Administration to justify its 
requests for military and economic aid to 
El Salvador by certifying every six 
months that the country is improving its 
human rights record. In July, Congress 
specifically asked the Administration to 
make progress in the inquiry a condition 
for continued aid. 





he State Department is “obviously 

pleased” that the accused finally are 
being brought to trial. Not so pleased are 
the families of the murdered Americans, 
who contend that El Salvador is covering 
up the involvement of superior officers in 
the killings. Lawyers for the relatives in- 
formed the State Department last week 
that they would not participate in the trial. 
But U.S. officials insist that there simply is 
no evidence that high-ranking Guards- 
men were involved. Says a U.S. diplomat 
in El Salvador: “The sad thing is that these 
families are being used by people not inter- 
ested in justice but in political crusades, 
like cutting off all aid to El Salvador.” 

During a visit to Washington last 
week, Fidel Chavez Mena, El Salvador’s 
Foreign Minister, expressed hope that the 
case will be resolved by late January, 
when the Administration must once again 
certify that the embattled country re- 
mains eligible for American aid. U.S. em- 
bassy officials in San Salvador, however, 
are not optimistic that the trial will per- 
suade Congress that El Salvador has bet- 
tered its human rights record. Members of 
Congress have their eye on another case 
in which justice has proved less than 
speedy: accusations that high-ranking 
army officers ordered the murder of two 
U.S. land-reform experts in 1981. If no 
progress is made in that case by late Janu- 
ary, the Reagan Administration may dis- 
cover that the battle over El Salvador is 
taking place not only on that country’s 
soil but on Capitol Hill as well. a | 
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R ose Bird no doubt relished the pros- 
pect. Had the voters obliged, Bird, the 
first woman to serve as her state’s chief jus- 
tice, would have been swearing in the na- 
tion’s first elected black Governor, Cali- 
fornia’s Thomas Bradley, on Jan. 3. 
Instead the voters chose George Deukme- 
jian three weeks ago, and Democrat Bird 
may not even be asked to perform her tra- 
ditional inaugural role. For Deukmejian, 
now the state’s Republican attorney gen- 
eral, is an unrelenting Bird critic deter- 
mined to reverse what he sees as the exces- 
sive liberalism of the chief and her court. 

“Rose Bird,” said Deukmejian in his 
campaign, “has done more damage to the 
California Supreme Court and the admin- 
istration of justice than any of her prede- 
cessors.” That battle cry from the Gover- 
nor-elect signals merely the latest assault 
wave on the court. Whether the damage 
was done by Bird, her critics or both, the 
sad result is that this state court, once re- 
puted to be the nation’s best, has lost both 
its luster and its leadership role 

The legend that is now coming apart 
traces back to 1940. That year Governor 
Culbert Olson appointed both Chief Jus- 
tice Phil Gibson and Associate Justice 
Roger Traynor. Gibson was a master ad- 
ministrator, Traynor a brilliant theorist. 
Together they molded an efficient state- 
wide judiciary led by a supreme court 
whose decisions were often artful expan- 
sions of existing law that created new 
rights for California’s citizens. During its 
heyday in the 1960s, judges across the 
country frequently followed California’s 
lead in criminal and consumer rights. 

Some time in the 1970s the trouble be- 
gan. Gibson and Traynor had retired, and 
the seven-man bench was saddled with a 
senile justice who refused to step down. 
Seeking to change the court's direction, 
then Governor Ronald Reagan made 
three appointments, including one (Wil- 
liam Clark, now National Security Advis- 
er) whose failure to finish law school 
prompted charges that Reagan was nam- 
ing lightweights. A few years later the 
same charge was being tossed at Gover- 
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No Longer Best or Brightest 


California's embattled top court now faces a hostile Governor 


nor Jerry Brown, who also tried to fill the 
court with nominees sharing his outlook. 

Chief among them was Rose Bird. 
Only 40, with no experience as a judge, she 
moved up from state agriculture secretary 
to head the court in 1977. In contrast to the 
gentle persuasion effectively practiced by 
her predecessor, Donald Wright, the 
bright, hard-working Bird offered aloof- 
ness and abrasion. Her manner soon cost 
her the services of Ralph Kleps, the able 
administrator of the state’s judiciary. An- 
other casualty was collegiality, the glue 
that enables seven independent thinkers to 
meld their views into cohesive decisions. 
Then in 1979, the court endured the public 
debacle of a state investigation. The 
charge: that four controversial decisions 
had been delayed until after an election in 
which four justices were up for voter ap- 
proval. Theclaim was never proved, but on 
TV, the justices comported themselves 
more like petty Solons than Solomons. 

The dimmed public reputation has 
been matched by diminished support in 
the legal community, Justice James Duke 
Cameron of the neighboring Arizona Su- 
preme Court complains that some Cali- 
fornia justices are “not as qualified as they 
should be.” He also says that his court 
cites California’s “mainly uninspired” de- 
cisions far less than it used to. Berkeley 
Law Professor Preble Stolz has written a 
book lambasting the tribunal. Says he: 
“Too often the opinions stink of politics. It 
is sad that a great court which once per- 
suaded us by careful reasoning now thinks 
that justice depends upon simple-minded 
stereotypes.” 

The court’s defenders find more sub- 
jectivity than substance in the criticism. 
“What we're really seeing is an old-fash- 
ioned right-wing onslaught on the courts,” 
says Harvard Law Professor Laurence 
Tribe. Wright, the former chief, also be- 
lieves that the harsh criticism is unwar- 
ranted. “I give them a good report card,” 
he says, though he deplores “the continu- 
ous turmoil” inside the court. In her own 
defense, Bird told TIME that critics were 
focusing on images rather than facts. 





“Eighty-five percent of the defendants 
brought before the California superior 
courts are convicted,” said Bird, “and nine 
out of ten convictions are upheld following 
appeal. I don’t think we're result-oriented 
either. Our role is like the umpire, so we're 
never going to be popular.” 

In fact, the citizenry is almost at war 
with what many derisively call “Rosie and 
the Supremes.” Earlier this year voters 
passed a ‘Victims’ Bill of Rights” amend- 
ment to the state constitution, eliminat- 
ing many of the protections the court had 
extended to criminal defendants. This 
month four justices, including three mod- 
erate-to-liberal Brown appointees (Allen 
Broussard, Otto Kaus, Cruz Reynoso), 
were up for voter review. All three Brown 
judges came unusually close to losing. Says 
Earl Huntting, 71, president of Citizens for 
Law and Order: “Our judicial system has 
broken down so badly it causes crime to be 
as bad as it is.’ Court foes are pushing a pe- 
tition for Bird’s recall, which will go before 
the voters if 731,244 signatures are gath- 
ered by March 3. 


eukmejian would be only too happy 

to name a replacement for Bird, and 
has already begun his effort to swing the 
State judiciary. At the same time, Brown 
will probably take a last swing of his own. 
A recent law created 18 new appellate 
judgeships that Brown wants to fill before 
stepping down. Last week, in what some 
considered a flagrantly opportune deci- 
sion, the court cleared away a timing 
technicality that could have denied 
Brown the chance. He might also be able 
to pul one more justice on the supreme 
court. Frank Newman, a liberal he ap- 
pointed in 1977, has decided to resign, 
probably by month’s end. Condemning 
the expected “deathbed” appointments, 
the Governor-elect is now planning vari- 
ous procedural tactics to stop Brown. But 
the court will continue to have a large lib- 
eral-leaning majority, consisting of Jerry 
Brown’s five choices and Stanley Mosk, 
named by Governor Pat Brown (with 
only Reagan Appointee Frank Richard- 
son right of center). Thus the prospect is 
for more political quarrels that will do 
nothing to revive the prestige of what was 
once a peerless ornament of American 
jurisprudence. —By Bennett H. Beach. 
Reported by Joseph Pilcher/Los Angeles 
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Export is the engine of Asian growth and prosperity: cargo ships cruise in and out of Hong Kong’s bustling harbor 





Hooked on Growth 


TIME’s Pacific Board of Economists assesses the region’s future 


In industry after industry, from textiles to 
steel, the leading edge of economic growth 
has moved from the once dominant U.S 
and Western Europe to the fast-rising na- 
tions bordering the western Pacific. Since 
1960 the gross national product of many 





| expectation depends heavily on 
happens in the U.S., the single biggest 


Chen (Hong Kong) 


Asian countries has grown, after adjusting 
Sor inflation, at an average annual pace of 
nearly 10%, more than twice the rate of the 
Western economies. To analyze the in- 
creasingly important role this region plays 
in the world economy, TIME has formed a 
Pacific Board of Economists, bringing 
together experts from four Asian states, 
Australia and the U.S. A report on the 
board's inaugural meeting this month in 
Hong Kong 


hile economic performance 
around the Pacific rim remains 
the envy of the world, the global 
recession has helped drive down average 
growth in the major Asian nations from 
6% in 1981 to about 4% this year. TIME’s 
economists foresee a modest upswing for 
Asia beginning in 1983 (see table), but that 
what 
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Western market for Pacific exports, and 
Japan, an increasingly important custom- 
er for its neighbors. The U.S.’s G.N.P. has 
declined this year by about 2%, and even 
a modest rebound could dramatically help 
America’s trading partners. A big push is 
also needed from Japan, where produc- 
tion is now rising at a rate of only 2.5%. 
TIME’s economists predict that America 
and Japan will pull out of their doldrums 


| and help most Pacific nations achieve 


growth rates between 5% and 8% next 
year. Their views on some key economies: 


JAPAN. For decades, export has been the 
engine of Japanese expansion. Domestic 
consumption has taken a back seat to in- 
vestment in industries that could sell 
products overseas. Suddenly, the global 
slump has thrown that strategy into jeop- 
ardy. Japanese exports have fallen by 
10% in the past year. “There are no more 
Japanese miracles,” said Board Member 
Saburo Okita of Japan, president of To- 
kyo’s International University, who ex- 
plained that lack of purchasing power ev- 
erywhere was Causing stagnation 

Other members of TIME’s board sug- 


Okita (Japan) Narongchai (Thailand) 
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gested that the Japanese government 
should respond to the export shortfall by 
increasing spending to stimulate domestic 
consumption. Okita countered that such a 
course would be difficult because the gov- 
ernment is already running a revenue def- 
icit equal to 30% of its expenditures 
Board Member Peter Drysdale, exec- 
utive director of the Australia-Japan Re- 
search Center at the Australian National 
University, maintained that with a cur- 
rent inflation rate of only 1.7%, Japan is 
in a uniquely strong position to adopt a 
stimulative policy. Said he: “Japan can be 
seen as a kind of excessively cautious 
giant at this time, hesitating to expand its 
economy for fear of rekindling inflation.” | 
Okita believes that Japan nonetheless 
will double its growth rate, to 5%, by the 
end of 1983—but only with an upturn in 
the sluggish Western economies. Said 
Okita: “Japan cannot remain an island of 
prosperity in an ocean of recession.” 


SOUTH KOREA. After a coup and an eco- 
nomic downturn in 1980, South Korea’s 
economy has rebounded to become one of 
the strongest in Asia. The country’s suc- 
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cess in heavy industry shows in its exports 
of steel, ships and construction services. 
The government of President Chun Doo 
Hwan is now gearing up a “second en- 
gine” of growth: a sweeping program of 
construction. The government is building 
rural highways, big housing projects and a 
subway for Seoul, the capital. 

Kim Ki Hwan, director of the Korean 
Development Institute in Seoul, predicted 
that such projects will help boost South 
Korea’s growth rate to 8% in 1983, from 
4.6% now. The economy has had a lift 
from what Board Member Kim calls “a 
remarkable price performance.” The in- 
flation rate has slowed to 5.5%, from 
12.6% in 1981, which Kim attributes to 
the willingness of workers and farmers to 
accept smaller wage and price rises. 


ASEAN. For the five countries of the As- 
sociation of South East Asian Nations 
(Singapore, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Indonesia) the world reces- 
sion has brought a slowdown in growth 
and a rise in unemployment, but also 
some relief from inflation. As a high- 
fiying exporter of industrial goods, Singa- 
pore had the furthest to fall: its G.N.P. 
grew by almost 10% in 1981, and is rising 
by only 5% now. At the same time, infla- 
tion has dipped from 8.2% to 5%. Board 
Member Narongchai Akrasanee, an eco- 
nomic adviser to the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of Thailand, finds the econo- 
my healthy: “Singapore has achieved a 
good standard of living, and the people 
should be satisfied with 5% growth.” 

In the economies of the less developed 
ASEAN nations, which have been hard hit 
by falling commodity prices, growth has 
slowed by 14 to two percentage points. De- 
spite this, Narongchai sees many hopeful 
signs. The Philippines and Indonesia have 
strengthened their agricultural output. 
Thailand is rapidly developing its natural 
gas-and oilfields. As a result, all the ASEAN 
members should have a modest accelera- 
tion next year, predicted Narongchai. 


HONG KONG. The recession, along with 
rising unease about what will happen to 
Hong Kong when Britain's lease on most 
of the colony expires in 1997 (see box), has 
slashed the island’s G.N.P. growth rate 
from 11% last year to about 4%. Hong 
Kong’s real estate market is sagging: land 
and building prices have dropped by as 
much as 30% in less than three months. 
Several real estate firms are heavily in debt 
to the banks. Said Board Member Edward 
Chen, director of the Center for Asian 
Studies at the University of Hong Kong: 
“Hong Kong has put too much emphasis 
on real estate, and once that business is in 
trouble, the banking sector is in trouble. 
That could damage the whole economy.” 
Chen predicted another slow year of 4% 
growth for Hong Kong in 1983. 


CHINA. Across the Shum Chun River from 
Hong Kong, the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na is lumbering along in its quest to mod- 
ernize a vast economy. Helped by limited 
experiments in free enterprise, China's 











growth rate is a respectable 5%, up from 
3% to 4% for the past few years. Chen fore- 
casts a lift of more than 5% next year. 

China’s biggest worry is its 25% urban 
unemployment rate. Creation of new jobs 
has been slow, in part because of the gov- 
ernment’s preoccupation with restraining 
its spending. “The Chinese,” said Chen, 
“believe in conservative policies even 
more than President Reagan does.” 


AUSTRALIA. This nation is suffering a 
bout of stagflation. Said Board Member 
Drysdale: “Policymakers are bewildered if 
not downright rattled by what is happen- 
ing.” Hefty wage demands by Australian 
workers have fueled inflation, now run- 
ning at a rate of more than 11.5%. To trim 
costs, companies have slashed their pay- 














rolls, and unemployment has swelled to 
7.8%, the highest level in half a century. 
To make matters worse, Australia’s south- 
ern and eastern states are enduring their 
fiercest drought in 40 years. 

By the middle of next year, Drysdale 
predicted, overall economic output may be 
falling at an annual rate of 2.7%, its first 
decline in three decades. Beyond 1983, the 
outlook brightens again. With a cornuco- 
pia of natural treasures, from bauxite to di- 
amonds, Australia can almost certainly 
overcome its current woes. 


UNITED STATES. Several signs point to 
an American recovery, observed US. 
Board Member Lawrence Krause, a senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C. Krause foresees a fur- 
ther three-point decline in the prime rate 
at banks, which has already fallen from 
16% to 12% since July. A rally in the stock 
and bond markets has added some $100 
billion to the wealth of investors, and 
should spur consumer spending. By the 
end of 1983, Krause said, the U.S, could be 
growing ata rate of 3%, a bracing tonic for 
Asian export industries. 

The chief threat to American prosper- 
ity is the ballooning federal deficit, which 
threatens to top $175 billion next year. 
Krause fears that the budget gap could 
lead to a new interest-rate spike that 
would puncture the recovery. 
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Saas = bid After presenting their forecasts, TIME’s 
Australia -8 15 economists turned toa discussion of the rea- 
China 5.0 5.0 sons for Asia’s remarkable performance, 
citing a number of Asian advantages: 
Hong Kong 33 38 
Japan 3.0 5.0 | Flexibility. The members of the Pacific 
7.0 community have been able to adapt to the 
Korea 8.0 changing needs and wants of the world. 
Thailand 5.0 6.0 They have built mammoth industries to 
ake oil-drilling rigs and steel, and they 
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have also cashed in on designer clothing 
UNEMPLO and personal computers. Ironically, noted 
YMENT Chen, “the states that have been most suc- 
% at year-end "82 83 cessful are those that are very poor in re- 
sources, like Singapore, Taiwan and Hong 
Australia 7.5 $8.0 | Kong. They have not been tied down like 
China 25.0 22.0 Malaysia to tin and rubber.” 
Hong Kong 40 3.5 Government Cooperation. “In each of 
Japan 25 ym lr 4 these countries,” observed Drysdale, 
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Korea 3.8 3.5 commitment to a growth orientation.” 
Thailand 7.5 75 The role of Asian governments in their 
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TION vides elaborate aid and direction to busi- 
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7 proach, In every case, however, govern- 
Australia 11.5 10.0 ments have been fundamentally pro-busi- 
China 45 5.0 ness. Asian companies are relatively free 
from the high taxation and regulations 
Hong Kong 12.0 11.5 that shackle many Western firms. 
Japan 2.0 4.0 
Late Entry into the Growth Race. “All of 
us,” said Okita, “are late-comers to 
Thailand 5.1 5.5 | development, so we were able to use 
economic models from North America 
US. 6.2 4.9 and Europe.” In addition, contended 
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tional corporations had exploited other 
developing areas like Latin America. Said 
he: “By the time the Asian governments 
launched their development programs, 
they were intelligent enough to manage 
| their own resources and not to allow the 
multinationals to rape their economies.” 


Hardworking Populations. The people of 
many Asian countries seem to share an 
ethos of self-sacrifice and dedication to the 
common good. Said Okita: “The work ethic 
and discipline are stronger in this region 
than in Europe or North America.” Fierce 
competition is often the motivation. Most 
Asian nations have young, burgeoning 
populations: about 40% of the people are 
under 15, which creates enormous pressure 
for breadwinners to produce. 





These sources of dynamism, agreed 
TIME’s economists, will help propel Asia 
in the future as they have pushed it in the 
past. But there are new challenges now. 
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“All these countries,” said Chen, “are en- 
tering a second phase, a second industrial 
revolution that will be much harder than 
the first.” The leaders of Asia will have to 
shift their economies gradually to exotic 
specialties like electronics and robotics. 
“In the second industria! revolution,” 
said Chen, “some kind of optimum gov- 
ernment policy will be vital in guiding the 
path of economic development.” Chen ar- 
gued that most Asian nations are still 
groping to find that policy. In South Ko- 
rea, too rigid government planning has 
led the country into several unsuccessful 
ventures like automobile manufacturing. 
The crucial task for governments, said 
Chen, will be to seek out a course that is 
neither too lax nor too heavyhanded. 
Perhaps the greatest threat to Asian 
growth, particularly in a weak world 
economy, is the proliferation of trade bar- 
riers. Said Drysdale: “Protectionism has 
become a major problem.” The Asian na- 
tions face formidable restrictions in the 





West on imports of automobiles, televi- 
sion sets, textiles and machine tools. 

The spread of protectionism makes it 
all the more essential for the Pacific coun- 
tries to develop trade within their own re- 
gion. While Japan has been a successful 
exporter with an increasingly affluent 
population, its government has not yet 
fully opened the gates to imports from 
other Asian nations. China, with its im- 
mense population, has isolated itself for 
decades and only recently begun to look 
outward. “If both Japan and China were 
to adapt themselves to greater imports 
from their neighbors,” concluded Krause, 
“it would generate a dynamic trade ex- 
pansion that would allow Asia to far out- 
distance the rest of the world.” 

Despite the growing pains that the 
Pacific rim will inevitably face, TIME’s 
economists agreed that the outlook for the 
region is exceptionally bright. “Asia is 
hooked on growth,” said Kim. That is not 
likely tochange. —8By Charles P. Alexander 
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Hong Kong Sweepstakes 


T he 2-acre site of the old Victoria Barracks, located on 
the very edge of Hong Kong’s commercial district, is 
prime real estate. Although its buildings are rundown and 
were abandoned by the British army in 1979, the parcel 
should have been worth about $250 million on the basis of 
similar recent real estate sales. But when the Hong Kong 
government offered it for sale this month, the bids fell “unac- 
ceptably” short, and the sale was postponed, victim to uncer- 
tainty over the future of the crown colony. 

The concern centers on the July 1, 1997, deadline when, 
under the terms of Britain’s 99-year lease, more than 90% of 
Hong Kong’s land area, the 373-sq.-mi. New Territories, will 
revert to China. (Treaties signed in 1841 and 1860 give Brit- 
ain ownership of the remaining 34 sq. mi—Hong Kong is- 
land and portions of Kowloon—“in perpetuity.”) Although 
an arrangement short of total reversion may eventually be 
worked out between London and Peking, permitting Hong 
Kong to continue to function as it does now, some fear that 
China will insist on full sovereignty. That could mean the 
end of Hong Kong’s capitalistic ways. Reflecting such wor- 
ries, share prices on the Hong Kong exchange have dropped 
21.5% since September, and the value of the Hong Kong dol- 
lar has slumped 8.6% against the U.S. dollar. 

However depressed the colony may be for the moment, 
Hong Kong’s riches are a prize that others covet. Like heirs 
surrounding a millionaire’s deathbed, several countries have 
launched efforts to gather the spoils that might flow from 
Hong Kong’s demise. In different ways, Taiwan, Thailand, 
the Philippines and Singapore are all hoping to scoop up 
some of the estimated $20 billion in capital that could flee 
Hong Kong before 1997 if the question is not settled. 

“Overseas Chinese are worried about the future after the 
expiration of the lease,” explains Chao Yao-tung, Taiwan’s 
Minister of Economic Affairs and a former businessman, 
“and we will try to get some of the capital outflow. Even 10% 
or 20% would be of great help.” To that end, the Taiwan gov- 
ernment plans to create a free-trade zone and banking center 
on the island. In an unregulated, Hong Kong-like environ- 
ment free of import taxes, businessmen would be able to en- 
ter without visas, taxes would be low, and red tape minimal. 
In the eyes of Taiwan’s rivals, the plan has one crucial draw- 


back: Taipei’s hostile relationship with Peking could deter 
Hong Kong Chinese investors. 

Thailand too has entered the Hong Kong sweepstakes. A 
new top-level government task force is studying how residence 
restrictions and business taxes could be eased to attract Hong 
Kong investors. In the Philippines, three business groups have 
proposed new free-trade ports. Banker-Developer Enrique 
Zobel even suggests transforming the small, barren island of 
Mactan, off Cebu city, into a “mini-Hong Kong” and operat- 
ing it like an autonomous business and trading center. 

In the long run, the most likely heir to Hong Kong's for- 
tunes could be Singapore, an already booming capitalistic ha- 
ven that can offer many of the financial structures that Hong 
Kong investors would require. Explains one businessman: “If 
Singapore removed its tax on foreign company earnings remit- 
ted to the city-state, it would get Hong Kong’s money in a 
week.” So far, however, Singapore has been waiting discreetly 
in the wings. “Singapore’s designs have been unabashedly to 
make this the financial capital of this part of the world,” says 
one Western businessman. “But it would be a hostile act to 
attack Hong Kong now. Nevertheless, Singaporeans are 
watching closely to ensure they will not lose any béts.”” 
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Busy traders on the floor of a Hong Kong stock exchange 
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American Driving Machine 
Performance Report. 


v4 America's only full line of 
6-passenger front-wheel-drive 


cars 
¥ #1 est. hwy EPA est. mpg* 
Highest mileage 6-passenger 
coupe and sedan in America 
vj $6577.** Lowest priced front 
wheel-drive 6-passenger 
/ car in America 
8) Advanced front-wheel-drive 
performance 
v 5 year or 50,000 mile protec 
tion plan.t 


83 Dodge Aries K. 
assenger car that 


 front-wheel-drive ina 


Of all the cars in America, the 
1983 Dodge Aries K’s are probably the 
most perfect family cars. First of all, 
no other line offers six-passenger 
coupes, sedans and wagons engi 
neered with front-wheel-drive. 


The front-wheel-drive difference. 


You'll notice the difference front 
wheel-drive makes. 
The way it pulls 
rather than 
pushes you 
around tight 
corners; the 
more secure traction 
and handling it 
gives ve yu, even 






EPAg npg. for compar 





in difficult driving conditions like 
rain-slick highways or through snow. 
That's because the weight of the 
engine is over the drive wheels for a 
firm hold on the road. So whether 
you're going up a snowy mountain or 
your snowy driveway it’s good to 
know Aries’ front-wheel-drive is pull 
ing you along. And front-wheel 


drive means 
£ L ] an \ that the 


Dodge Aries K. 
America’s highest mileage’ 6-passenger sedan and wagon. 


ary 


Jepending on speed, weather and trir 


ine: 
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offers you the security 
coupe, Sedan and wagon. 


Aries K has plenty of room. Because 
there is no drive train hump to take 
up space. So a family of six can relax 
and travel in comfort. 


Highest mileage 6-passenger cars in 
America‘ Starting at only $6577." 
Front-wheel-drive also contr 
utes to higher mileage. The Ari 
are the highest mileage six-passenger 
coupes, sedans and wagons in Amer- 
ica. Because Aries has an advanced 
front-wheel-drive design engine that 
is more fuel efficient. That's a fact 
that'll brighten your family budget. 
And for even brighter news, prices 
start at only $6577. At $6577 Aries K is 


taxes and de: 
ay be requ 


cker price exclud 


the lowest priced front-wheel-drive 
six-passenger car in America. 
5 year or 50,000 mile 
protection plan: 
The 1983 Dodge Aries K you 


choose will be a member of your fam- 


ily for a long time. Because we've 
built the Aries to a new standard of 
American workmanship in one of 
the world’s most technologically 
advanced plants. That's why we have 
the confidence to back the Aries K’s 
with a 5 year or 50,000 mile (which- 
ever comes first) protection plan 


America’s Driving 


Mach 


The New Chrysler Corporation. Quality engineered to be the best. 







on the engine and powertrain and 
against outer body rust-through. 

So if you want a great family car, 
buy or lease one of the 1983 Dodge 
Aries K’s at your local Dodge dealer. 
Buckle up for safety and take your 
family out for a front-wheel drive. And 
see whether Aries isn’t the perfect car 
for your family. Dodge Aries K’s, 
America’s 
family 
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Potential. In many people it 
goes unrecognized, undeveloped 
and unused. That's tragic. Because 
when a person's potential is never 
developed a terrible thing hap- 
pens: nothing. 

In the Air Force, we look for 
potential. And we challenge our 
people to explore and discover 
that potential for themselves. First 
with skill training, then with valu- 
able experience. 

We're happy to say it works. 
For them. For us. And for our 
country. Because as our people 
grow, we grow. 

Developing potential is part 
of what aiming high is all about. If 
we all live up to our potential as 
individuals, there will be no limits 
to the potential of our nation. 

The Air Force encourages 
young people to continue their 
education. Then, with diploma or 
degree, to accept the challenges 
of modern technology. For infor- 
mation about these challenges in 
the Air Force, call 1-800-423-USAF 
(in California 1-800-232-USAF) or 
contact a local Air Force recruiter. 


A great way of life. 
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Border Trouble 


The Mounties close in 





wo wealthy U.S. business executives, 

Jay Van Andel and Richard DeVos, 
faced indictments last week on criminal 
charges that they had defrauded the Ca- 
nadian government of more than $22 mil- 
lion in import duties between 1965 and 
1980. Van Andel, 58, and DeVos, 56, are 
chairman and president of Amway, a 
large direct-selling organization that 
claims $1.5 billion in annual sales and at 
least 1 million distributors, mostly part- 
timers, who peddle the company’s diverse 
line of products, from laundry detergents 
to health food. 

Van Andel and DeVos founded the 
company, and they and their families own 
the whole thing. Forbes calculated in Sep- 
tember that together the executives were 
worth $550 million, which put them well 








Amway Founder and Chairman Jay Van Andel 
Charges of bogus invoices and fake prices. 





up on the magazine’s list of the 400 richest 
Americans. Though Amway has its head- 
quarters in tiny Ada, Mich., Van Andel 
and DeVos are widely known for their es- 
pousal of conservative political and eco- 
nomic ideas. Moreover, Van Andel served 
in 1979-80 as chairman of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. DeVos was the Repub- 
lican National Committee’s finance chief 
until he was fired in August by G.O.P. 
Chairman Richard Richards. 

The criminal charges, which were 
also brought against Amway itself and 
two other top company executives, ap- 
peared to take Van Andel and DeVos by 
surprise. But Amway’s troubles in Canada 
are nothing new. Two years ago the Cana- 
dians brought suit against the company to 
collect $118 million in back customs taxes 
and penalties, arguing that Amway had 
understated the value of the goods it was 
importing for sale. 

Amway says that the problem arises 
because its unusual structure makes figur- 
ing the customs taxes difficult. Under 
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American-made items is determined by 
the wholesale selling price in the U.S. But 
Amway has no wholesale prices as such, 
only the much higher prices used by its 
system of independent distributors, many 
of them husband-and-wife teams. 

DeVos and Van Andel say the Cana- 
dians approved the company’s system for 
handling valuations back in 1965, but the 
Canadians are arguing that Amway never 
stuck to that plan at all. Further, they 
claim that Amway fabricated bogus in- 
voices to fake a low level of wholesale 
prices. After the customs people filed civil 
charges against the company, a criminal 
investigation leading to the indictments 
was begun by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

Van Andel said Amway was “totally 
innocent of any wrongdoing.” Said De- 
Vos: “The 1965 agreement was made be- 
tween honorable people at the time.” De- 
Vos also told TIME, “We don’t think they 
have a case. In no way whatsoever are we 
crooked.” 

DeVos blamed Amway’s problems on 
“false and misleading evidence” given the 
Canadians by the company’s former fi- 
nancial vice president, Edward Engel, 
who is now business manager of the De- 
troit Free Press. In August, the newspaper 
published a sweeping exposé of Amway’s 
business practices, replete with internal 
corporate memorandums, but denies that 
Engel was its main source. 

DeVos professes to believe that the 
Canadian officials who brought the crimi- 
nal charges may not like some of his and 
Van Andel’s outspoken stands on free en- 
terprise or their support of organizations 
of the right, such as the Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge, Morality in Me- 
dia, and various fundamentalist Christian 
organizations. 


harges of impropriety, though, have 

popped up sporadically since Amway 
was started in 1959. Its way of doing busi- 
ness has made it vulnerable to probing by 
U.S. agencies, including the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, and caused its auditors, Ar- 
thur Andersen & Co., to resign in 1979. 

But nothing seems to have stopped the 
company’s growth. In addition to its di- 
rect-selling business, second in size only to 
Avon's in the U.S., Amway owns the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, the largest ra- 
dio network in the U.S. (950 affiliates), 
two 50,000-watt radio stations in Chicago 
and New York, the Grand Plaza Hotel in 
Grand Rapids and a resort in the British 
Virgin Islands. 

The maximum penalty for conviction 
on criminal fraud in Canada is ten years 
in jail. The four executives have been or- 
dered to appear in court in Ottawa on 
Nov. 30, but it is not altogether clear they 
will obey the Canadian authorities. Says 
DeVos: “Nov. 30 is a day when you decide 
whether you are going to stand before 
them or not stand before them. We have 


Canada’s rules, the amount of duties on | made no such decision.” a 








Black-Gold Rush 


A vast discovery off California 


n May 1981, Phillips Petroleum Co. and 

Chevron U.S.A., a subsidiary of Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of California, paid a record 
$333.6 million for the right to explore for 
oil on a single 5,700-acre offshore tract in 
the Santa Maria basin off Point Arguello, 
Calif. Now that money looks like the 
down payment on a bonanza. Last month 
Phillips and Chevron announced that a 
test well had brought in a gusher, and ex- 
pectations were heightened by several 
other successful drillings near by. Then 
last week Texaco confirmed the existence 
of a major oilfield by announcing crude 
flows from an 8,500-ft. well. Experts now 
say that the Santa Maria basin could be 
the biggest single find in the US. since 
1968, when reserves were discovered 
on the North Slope of Alaska that have 





now been estimated at 9.5 billion bbl. 

As recently as October, the oil compa- 
nies gauged the field’s potential reserves 
at a conservative 100 million bbl. Since 
then, the projections have been rising 
quickly. Just last week a Chevron vice 
president declared that the new field 
could contain up to 300 million bbl. Other 
industry estimates put it as high as 500 
million bbl., and one Government expert 
says the ultimate potential could be 1 bil- 
lion bbl. Such heady forecasts have drill- 
ers scrambling. Texaco is already operat- 
ing the Glomar Atlantic, a drillship, in the 
area, and Phillips has dispatched a rig 
from Africa's Ivory Coast to help with the 
exploration. Last week Exxon requested 
federal permission for a $3 billion project 
to boost production at Santa Ynez, a sepa- 
rate oil deposit only 27 miles away, which 
the company believes contains an addi- 
tional 400 million bbl. 

Though news of the Santa Maria find 
began circulating on Wall Street late last 
summer, it has not made a big difference 
in the oil companies’ stocks, which are 
currently out of favor with investors. 
Though the Dow Jones industrial average 
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One 11-year-old boy who only has his mother. WE BRING 


One 40-year-old man who has no one at all. 


Add them up and you get one beautiful love story. GOOD THINGS 


Starring Ricky Schroder and Patty Duke Astin TO LIFE. 
Special Guest Star James Farentino - CBS-TV 


Tuesday, November 30 - Check your local listings for the time. GENERAL @B ELECTRIC 
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has risen 27.7% since July 30, Phillips is 
up only 22.8%; Standard Oil of California, 
20.8%; and Texaco, 14.5%. 

The California offshore oil could 
turn out to be quite profitable because it 
will cost less to produce than Alaskan 
crude. Moreover, refineries and trans- 
portation networks are close by, a for- 
midable advantage when one considers 
that Prudhoe Bay oil from Alaska must 
be pumped through 800 miles of pipe- 
line and then shipped 1,000 miles by 
tanker to reach the nearest customers. 
Says Oil Consultant Walter Levy: “The 
fact that the oil companies don’t have to 
spend $8 billion for an Alaskan pipeline 
is a major advantage.” Also, not having 
to contend with bitter Arctic weather 
will make it far easier to maintain and 
operate California wells. 

The Santa Maria basin is just 40 miles 
from the site of the 1969 disaster off Santa 
Barbara, where an oil well blew offa piece 
of the sea floor and coated miles of Cali- 
fornia beaches and thousands of sea birds 
with sticky crude. So far, environmental- 
ists have not tried to block drilling activity 
at the new discovery site. Says John Zier- 
old, chief lobbyist for the Sierra Club in 
California: “We have to await the results 
of some tests. We're not going to shoot 
from the hip on this one.” 





oncern over pollution is one reason 

the Santa Maria basin was not ex- 
plored sooner. Only since Interior Secre- 
tary James Watt took office in January 
1981 have oil companies been encouraged 
to explore aggressively for new reserves in 
undeveloped areas. Their recent successes 
have come after the highly publicized and 


expensive failures at Georges Bank off the | 


Massachusetts shore and the Baltimore 
Canyon off New Jersey. Experts have 
| known of petroleum deposits in the Cali- 
fornia basin for years, but ignored them 
because early tests showed, inaccurately, 
that the oil was heavy and hard to refine. 
Despite its size, the new find is nearly 
invisible on a world scale. Should it pro- 
duce as much as 250,000 bbl. per day 
(Prudhoe Bay pumps out 1.5 million bbl. 
daily), the Santa Maria basin would still 
account for a mere 3% of total US. de- 
mand. Yet it is part of an encouraging 
trend that has seen the discovery of new 
oil in the non-Communist world begin to 
outstrip consumption. Since 1979, the 
Western nations have added 112.2 billion 
bbl. to proven reserves, while they have 
burned up just 49.4 billion bbl. 

More important, the Santa Maria ba- 
sin will help further reduce the U.S.’s de- 
pendence on foreign oil once commercial 
production begins in 1986. The effects of 
the discovery may be felt as early as next 
month’s meeting in Vienna of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
According to Oil Analyst Dan Lundberg, 
editor of the Lundberg Letter, the offshore 
gusher could lead to more unofficial price 
cutting by dissident OPEC members, weak- 
ening the links in the powerful cartel. @ 





A Steely No 

The locals defy their leaders 

N © industry has suffered more in 
the current slump than steelmaking. 

Once the backbone of the nation’s indus- 

trial might, steel firms have seen sales 

plunge to the lowest levels in 24 years 

while unemployment has leaped to an 

alarming 37% of the work force. 

Though steel has been plagued over 
the years by everything from strong for- 
eign competition to outmoded mills and 
plants, the industry's biggest headache re- 
mains exorbitant wages, which now aver- 
age $23.40 per hr., including benefits. 
That makes unionized steelworkers the 
most highly paid blue-collar laborers in 
American industry. 

Though industry executives and union 











Picketing steelmen taunt their union bosses 





Fighting to save hard-won contract benefits. 


leaders alike realize that high wages are 
hurting the industry, efforts to improve the 
situation have consistently failed. Last 
summer the 30-member executive board 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
took up the idea of a wage freeze to help 
stop mounting layoffs and return the in- 
dustry to profitability. But the feisty 
leaders of the union’s 600 local chapters 
rejected the proposal. 

Last week US.W. President Lloyd 
McBride tried again, this time with an 
imaginative appeal not just for a wage 
freeze but for what would have amounted 
to an unprecedented pay and benefits cut 
of nearly 10% in the first year of a new 
multiyear contract. The deal would have 
required the U.S.W., in effect, to tear up 
its existing two-year-old contract, which 
does not formally expire until next Au- 
| gust, and sign a new 45-month contract 
| under which the steel companies would 
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set up generous profit-sharing plans for 
U.S.W. members. 

Once again, however, the U.S.W.’s lo- 
cal union chieftains said no. At week’s 
end, after more than four hours of heated 
closed-door debate, they voted the plan 
down, 231 to 141. Said McBride after- 
ward: “I am disappointed, obviously. I 
would have preferred a settlement. But 
the wisdom of the majority is what we go 
by. It was a judgment call.” 

For the foundering industry, the rejec- 
tion could not have come at a worse time. 
Steel executives have been counting des- 
perately on an economic recovery begin- 
ning next spring to help boost steel 
shipments and cut the industry’s hemor- 


rhaging losses. But even if demand for | 
| steel does improve, the companies could 


wind up losing if they have to negotiate a 
new contract with the U.S.W. as sales and 
profits are starting to recover. For both la- 
bor and management, the ultimate disas- 
ter would, of course, be a strike. It would 
open the door to a surge in foreign im- 
ports, bringing yet more anguish to the 
bleeding industry. a 


Lifting the Lid _ 


Banks go after money funds 


ankers and savings and loan officers 

have long cast envious eyes at money- 
market mutual funds. Reason: the lofty 
interest that the funds pay, which current- 
ly averages about 9%, has attracted some 
$230 billion in cash. But federal guidelines 
announced last week will allow banks and 
thrifts to challenge the funds on an equal 
footing beginning Dec. 14. The new rules 
permit the institutions to offer money- 
market accounts of their own without any 
interest ceiling. 

The new investments will have a large 
competitive plus but also several minuses. 
On the positive side, the accounts will 
be federally insured for up to $100,000. 
Money-market mutual funds, by contrast, 
carry no federal insurance. But bank and 
thrift customers will have to keep at least 
$2,500 in their high-yield deposits to 
avoid a penalty, while the funds typically 
require no more than $1,000. Savers also 
will be allowed to draw just three checks a 
month on the new accounts, Most money 
funds offer unlimited checking privileges. 

Ironically, the new accounts are arriv- 
ing at a time when interest rates have 
been falling. The Federal Reserve Board 
cut its discount rate to 9% last week, for 


| example, the lowest level since November 


1978. 

Some industry observers warn that 
the money-market accounts could do the 
ailing S and L industry more harm than 
good. They fear that customers may sim- 
ply roll much of the $90 billion still in 
54% passbook deposits into the new in- 
vestments. That would sharply drive up 
the thrifts’ costs without bringing them 
more money. B 
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| cool the Mexican boom. The slump 


| place quickly became so popular that 











The Enchilada Millionaires 





Mexican-food chains are hotter than chili peppers 


he margaritas are smooth and { 

strong at Chi-Chi’s in Milwaukee, 
and the spicy enchiladas pack a punch. * 
Crowds fill the gaily colored restaurant 
every noon and night. Such enthusi- 
asm for Mexican dining was once 
largely confined to the Southwest, but 
now Chi-Chi’s and other aggressive 
chains are sweeping through the heart- 
land like modern conquistadors. With 
moderate prices and robust fare, they 
are capturing an ever growing chunk 
of the American dining-out dollar. 
Mexican-style eateries gulped down a 
hearty $3 billion in revenues last year, 
or nearly 4% of total U.S. restaurant 
sales. They bit off only $1 billion as re- 
cently as 1977, by contrast, and ac- 
counted for less than 2% of spending 
for away-from-home meals. 

Not even the recession, which has 
cut deeply into many other parts of the 
restaurant business, has been able to 


may, in fact, have helped fuel the explo- 
sive growth. Reason: many working 
mothers and two-income families, who 
are frequent restaurantgoers, have 
found that Mexican food can be salvation 
for the budget. The average dinner-and- 
drink tab is less than $10 at leading Mexi- 
can dining spots. Notes Alan Greditor, a 
top food analyst with the Wall Street firm 
of Drexel Burnham Lambert: “Mexican 
restaurants have two things that are very 
attractive to Americans—taste and a good 
price.” 

The south-of-the-border binge has 
been a bonanza for restaurateurs like 
Ramon Gallardo, 45, a- Mexican 
immigrant and ex-dishwasher who 
opened a St. Louis dining spot called 
Casa Gallardo just six years ago. The 


General Mills purchased it in 1979 and J 
immediately began building Casa Gal- 
lardo restaurants from Florida to 
Ohio. The chain (1981 sales: $20.4 mil- 
lion) now has 17 outlets and will soon 
open seven more. Gallardo, who was 
promoted from Casa Gallardo presi- 
dent to chairman last June, now drives 
a silver Mercedes and lives in a posh 
St. Louis suburb, next door to a restau- 
rateur for whom he used to work as a 
cook. Says he: “They can’t tell me this 
isn’t a great country. Where else could 
this kind of thing happen to someone 
who used to wash dishes?” 

Larry Cano, 58, has also cashed in 
on the Mexican craze. A World War II 
veteran who was once a bartender, 
Cano opened the first El Torito restau- 
rant in Southern California in 1954. 
He had 22 eateries by the time W.R. 
Grace & Co. bought him out in 1976 





St. Louis Restaurateur Gallardo start 
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worth about $17.5 million at current 
prices. At Grace, Cano is president of El 
Torito—La Fiesta Restaurants (1981 sales: 
$150 million); he has expanded the divi- 
sion into a 90-unit operation with restau- 
rants strung from Tacoma, Wash., to 
Tampa. Up to 15 will be added next year. 

No other company has gained more 
from the rage for Mexican dining than 
Louisville-based Chi-Chi’s (fiscal 1982 
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El Torito Founder Cano in Newport Beach, Calif. 


ed as a dishwasher 
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for 450,000 shares of Grace stock, Not even the recession has chilled the burrito binge. 


sales: $35.8 million), the growth champi- 
on of Latin chains. The five-year-old firm 
opened its first unit in a converted A & P 
supermarket in Minneapolis, and now has 
| 73 restaurants in the U.S. and Canada. 
. Fhe red-hot expansion pushed Chi- 
= Chi’s profits to $4.5 million in its latest 


= the previous year. 

y Wall Street remains avid for Chi- 
me Chi’s stock. The shares, which at one 
time sold for 66¢ (after adjusting for 
splits), closed last week at $27. The ex- 
plosive run-up has made wealthy men 
of Chi-Chi’s founders, Marno McDer- 
mott and Max McGee. McGee, 50, a 
former star of the Green Bay Packers, 
now owns some 150,000 Chi-Chi’s 
shares, worth about $4 million, and isa 
director of the company. McDermott, 
44, was chairman until he resigned in 


330,000 shares of Chi-Chi’s, worth 
about $6 million. 

Wall Street magic has also touched 
Julio and Olivia Garcia, the founders 
of Garcia’s of Scottsdale, Ariz. (fiscal 
1981 sales: $11.7 million). The couple 
parlayed a Mexican-food take-out 
they opened in 1956 into a fortune that 
includes some 240,000 shares of Gar- 
cia’s stock, worth about $1.7 million 

They did it by first building their 





selling out to Thomas Fleck, a founder of 


the California-based Cork 'N Cleaver | 


chain, for $3 million in cash and notes in 
1979. Fleck went public with Garcia’s 
stock last year and has opened 14 new 
dining spots from San Diego to Des 
Moines since he bought the rights to the 
name. Garcia, 56, retired as chairman a 
year ago, but his wife, 53, still visits some 
. kitchens and samples sauces 





© 
= "jhe hard-charging Mexican chains 
3 & have carefully catered to regional 
stastes as they have grown. W.R 
Grace's El Torito goes so far as to grind 
its beef in Southwestern cities like 
Houston and Dallas and to shred it in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, where 
diners prefer it that way. Says Anwar 
Soliman, executive vice president for 
fm Grace's restaurant group: “You have to 
look at all these subtleties. It’s critical 
in some places, particularly the Mid- 
west.” Soliman predicts that Mexican 
restaurants will double their business 
by 1985. Many others are bullish as 
well. “I don’t think it’s a fad,” says 
Drexel Burnham's Greditor. “Is pizza a 
fad?” Says William Trainer, a restau- 
rant analyst for Merrill Lynch: “I think 
Mexican restaurants have lots of room 
to grow.” Regardless, the onrushing 
Mexican-food chains have already 
made tostadas, burritos and the like 
as familiar and as American as egg 
foo yung. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Sheila Gribben/Chicago and 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 


fiscal year, nearly double the level of | 


February. At that time he held some | 


business into three popular Phoenix- | 
area restaurants called Garcia’s and then | 
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ae In his final years in the 
me | major leagues, Ball Four Au- 
thor Jim Bouton, 43, was always 
looking for a gimmick to 
extend his pitching career, 
and as an ex-ballplayer, he 
has not changed much. His 
idea for Big League Chew, a 
bestselling chewing plug-like 
pouch of shredded gum for 
sand-lot Harvey Kuenns, 
made Bouton rich. And he has 
now moved on to the diamond 
|| status symbol that really sepa- 
=| rates the men from the boys 
>| baseball cards. (The men are 
on them, and the boys collect 
them.) Bouton has come up 
with a proletarian variation on 
the real thing, individually 
printed baseball cards for even 
the weekend rightfielder. Bou- 
ton produces regulation-size, 
full-color replicas with any 
subject’s face on the front and 
his stats on the reverse. Cost: 
$25 for a minimum of 50 cards, 
gum included. That’s only a bit 
more than Bouton’s real card is 
worth. “Mickey Mantle’s card 
from his rookie year sells for 
around $2,500," sighs the 
pitchman. “‘Mine goes for 
about 17¢. For some reason it 
doesn’t sell for the same price 
as Mickey's.” 


t 


Bouton shuffles up anew deal 


If there has to be a TV re- 
make of Witness for the Prose- 
cution, who could be more tony 
(or should that be Emmy?) in 








Tiegs and | Brinkley: a matching set of fashion plates 
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Belmondo in L’As des As before setting his sights on the French critics 


the Charles Laughton-Elsa Even when small stones are 


Lanchester parts than Sir Ralph | thrown into the well of the 
Richardson, 79, and Deborah | French intelligentsia, ripples 
Kerr, 61? Kerr's role in the | often become waves. Two 
Hallmark Hall of Fame pre- | weeks ago, a group of 25 


sentation next month on CBS | French film critics in a pub- 


is a departure from the oh- | lished “manifesto” urged the 
sO-proper image that she usu- | public to see the underfinanced 
ally projects. Says she: “Play- | Une Chambre en Ville (A 


ing a bossy nurse to a tempes- 
tuous old gentleman is much 
more fun than playing glamor- 
ous women.” And, as Richard- 
son would surely add, a good 
deal more fun for the old gen- 
tleman too 


Room in Town), directed by 
Jacques Demy. Fair enough, but 
they then went on to attack Ac- 
tor Jean-Paul Belmondo, 49, and 
his well-promoted L’As des As 
(The Ace of Aces). It opened 
last month to mixed reviews 
but a hot box office and, the 
critics carped, was stealing 
viewers from Une Chambre 
Responding in an “open letter 
to the headchoppers” last 
week, an enraged Belmondo 
hooted at “the demolition of a 
competitor because the public 
likes him.” Hitting the critics 
right between their auteur the- 
ories, he even rustled up a quote 
from Film Maker Jean Coc- 
teau: “In France, equality con- 


It was intended as a gala re- 
ception for French Photogra- 
pher Jacques-Henri Lartigue, 88, 
but the models stole the show 
Christie Brinkley, 27, and Cheryl 
Tiegs, 35, both came to meet the 
master snapshot artist at New 
York City’s International Cen- 
ter of Photography. The two 
had never modeled the same 
clothes together on a profes- | 
sional shoot, but on this occa- | sists of cutting off the heads 
sion—Miracle on Seventh Ave- | that rise above the others.” 
nue—they were outfitted in the | Even if he was feeling guillo- 
same dress, a black taffeta by a | tined, Belmondo had his conso- 
new fashion flash named Fa- | lations. “As for me, a mere ac- 
brice. It may be the most em- | tor,” he concluded with a sniff, 
barrassing thing that can hap- | “the massive vote of the filmgo- 
pen to a woman, but, says | ing public will remain my most 
Christie, “it does wonders for | cherished recompense.” 
the designer.” ~By E. Graydon Carter 
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hops and the Bomb 





A theology of peace challenges nuclear Strategy 


ity. The bishops also urge the Administra- 
tion to work actively for a disarmament 
agreement with Moscow. 

Doubting that any nuclear war can be 
limited, the bishops oppose the first use of 
nuclear weapons by the US. To deter the 
Soviets from using their superior conven- 
tional forces in an invasion of Western Eu- 


n another age the meeting would have | 
been held in seclusion and secrecy. 
Last week, however, 276 bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the US. 

were debating in the full glare of TV lights 

and under the gaze of an international 
press corps. A few years ago precedent 
would have dictated that division among 
the prelates be suppressed, 
lest the faithful be scandal- 
ized. But many of the bishops 
who assembled for the annual 
meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops 
in Washington, D.C., were 
openly wondering if their 
| ideas were right for the 
| church, or for the nation. And 
| the document that the bish- 
ops debated, instead of being 
couched in the traditional 
terms of moral certitude, 
asked Catholics not to read 
and obey, but to weigh and 
consider the conclusions, 
much as had the bishops 
themselves. Both the candid, 
probing manner of the debate 
| and the topic of their discus- 
sion reflect the enormous 
changes that are sweeping 
through the Catholic Church 
in America. 

The document under dis- 
cussion was the draft ofa pas- 
toral letter, addressed to 51 
million American Catholics, 
on the morality of nuclear 
war. In it, the bishops are 
| seeking to develop a theology 
of peace that challenges some 
of the fundamental assump- 
tions and defense strategies of every 
American Administration, and most of 
the Western world, since the beginning of 
the nuclear age. The bishops’ key attack is | 
on the doctrine of nuclear deterrence. 
They acknowledge that the U.S. threat to 
use nuclear arms in response toa Soviet as- 
sault might prevent the outbreak of war. 
but they nonetheless conclude that the pol- 
icy is unsatisfactory because it created, 
and keeps in place, a balance of terror that 
all too easily could lead to a holocaust. 
They are also offended by the cost of main- 
taining deterrence, which they say takes 
money away from programs for the poor, | 
In addition, the bishops call for a nuclear 
freeze, which is opposed by the Adminis- 
tration and many experts, who argue that 
it would preserve Soviet nuclear superior- 














rope, the U.S. has kept open the option of 
using nuclear weapons before the Soviets 
do. The bishops also criticize the deploy- 
ment of new MX missiles on the ground 
that they would quicken the arms race. 
The Administration insists that the U.S. 
needs the MX to counter new Soviet weap- 
onry. Surveying the broad sweep of the 
bishops’ document, Archbishop Edward 
A. McCarthy, 64, of Miami said last week, 
“Cataclysmic threats demand dramatic 





waging peace has become a high priority 
of the church of the Prince of Peace in this 
20th century crisis.” 

With the endorsement of Pope John 
Paul II, a Vatican panel declared in Sep- 
tember that prevention of nuclear war “is 
the greatest moral issue humanity has ever 
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responses. We need to demonstrate that | 


| 2 : te 
| just how should centuries of Christian 


| 





vonan—ictusecnour Change of leadership in the 


Bernardin: “The issue is not simply political. 
The church must be a participant in protecting 
the world and its people from the specter of 
nuclear destruction.” 





faced and there is no time to lose.” But 


theological teachings about war be applied 
to the realities of the current arms race? 
For two years the U.S. bishops have strug- 
gled with that question. The climax of 
their debate coincided with events that 
dramatized the relevance of their talks: a 


Soviet Union, the passage of 
various nuclear referendums 
at this month’s elections, and 
crucial discussions on USS. 
defense spending. 

Since the debate about 
the morality of atomic weap- 
ons began in 1945, U.S. Prot- 
estants have led the way, in 
both mounting demonstra- 
tions and developing theol- 
ogy. The pastoral letter, | 
which will be formally issued 
next May after further revi- 
sion, is by far the strongest 
and most dramatic Christian 
challenge to the structure of 
US. nuclear strategy. 

Moreover, the antinucle- 
ar crusade is a watershed for 
US. Catholicism. As a group, 
American bishops were al- 
most jingoistic in their en- 
dorsements of U.S. foreign 
policy. Today dozens of the 
prelates are avowed pacifists. 
On nuclear morality and oth- 
er social issues, says the Rev. 
Michael Campbell Johnson, 
Rome-based head of the Jesu- 
its’ Commission for Justice 
and Peace, the American 
bishops “may at last be slight- 
ly out in front of the [world] church as 
a whole.” Some feel they may be too far 
out in front. New York’s Terence Cardinal 
Cooke, 61, warned his colleagues last 
week that the nuclear issue has “great po- 
tential for seriously dividing our church 
and nation.” 

The pastoral letter was drafted by a 
committee of five bishops, whose views on 
nuclear strategy range from hawkish to 
openly pacifist. The chairman of that com- 
mittee in many ways exemplifies the new 
spirit of American Catholicism. He is the 
Most Rev. Joseph Louis Bernardin, 54, 
Archbishop of Chicago (see box). As head 
of the nation’s largest archdiocese (2.4 mil- 
lion members), Bernardin is expected to 
be added to the ten American Cardinals | 
when Pope John Paul II names new mem- 
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bers of the Sacred College. Bernardin has 
been a close colleague of the Pope’s since 
they served together from 1974 to 1978 on 
the Vatican’s international council for the 
Synod of Bishops. 

Bernardin is greatly respected by his 
fellow American bishops, in part for his 
ability to work out compromises on con- 
troversial issues. Soft-spoken and mild- 
mannered, he has a knack of achieving his 
goals without causing commotion or ran- 
cor. Says a top Catholic clergyman, in ad- 
miration: “When Bernardin makes waves, 
they're always smooth waves.” 

The choice of Bernardin to chair the 
nuclear panel was made in 1980 by Arch- 
bishop John Roach of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, 61, president of the U.S. bishops’ 
conference since 1980. Says Bernardin of 
his delicate assignment: “We don’t expect 
everyone to accept our conclusions, but we 
believe we must think this thing through to 
the end.” 

At the start of the debate, 
Cardinal Cooke, who is also 
military vicar to Catholics in 
the armed forces, called for 

| stronger emphasis on the 
righteousness of “defense 
against unjust aggression,” 
more realism about Commu- 
nism and more reaction from 
bishops in other Western na- 
tions who are “anxious about 
their own defense.” Another 
conservative, New Orleans 
Archbishop Philip Hannan, 
69, argued that his colleagues 
should scrap the document 
entirely because it ignores the 
evils of Soviet Communism. 
Hannan was followed by 
Seattle’s Archbishop Ray- 
mond Hunthausen, 61, an 
avowed pacifist who advo- 
cates unilateral U.S. disarma- 
ment. He is also risking feder- 
al indictment by refusing to 
pay half his income taxes as a 
protest against the Adminis- 
tration’s defense spending. 
Hunthausen last year called 
the missile-carrying Trident 
submarine, based near his 
city, “the Auschwitz of Puget 





| Sound,” but on this occasion his rhetoric 


was less outrageous. “To many my mes- 
sage seems like foolishness,” he said, 
“but to me, it is simply the Gospel of 


| Jesus Christ.” 





Krol: endorsing self-defense 


Philadelphia's influential Archbishop, 
John Cardinal Krol, 72, is liberal on disar- 
mament and conservative on church disci- 
pline and doctrine. He suggested that the 
pastoral letter should more clearly ac- 
knowledge a nation’s right to resist attack 
and tyranny from unjust aggressors by all 
means that are morally licit. 

The most difficult issue in the draft 
was a statement on the morality of nuclear 
deterrence. Here the bishops took their 
guidance from a message by John Paul toa 
United Nations General Assembly disar- 
mament session last June. The Pope had 
written: “Under present conditions, ‘de- 
terrence’ based on equilibrium—certainly 
not as an end in itself but as a stage on the 


NN Ey 


way to progressive disarmament—can | 


still be judged morally acceptable. Howev- 

er, toensure peace it is indispensable not to 

be content with a minimum which is al- 

ways fraught with a real danger of explo- 

sion.” The question facing the bishops was 

| whether they should be more specific than 
the Pope. 

In the midst of the discussion, 

the White House launched a carefully 

wrought defense of its nuclear policies 


What deeply concerned the Administra- | 


| tion was fear that the bishops’ criticism 
| of nuclear deterrence would encourage 
| the peace movement in the U.S. and 
abroad and build pressure for unilateral 
| rather than mutual disarmament. That, in 
| turn, might undermine U.S. efforts to ne- 
| gotiate arms limitations agreements with 
| the Soviets. 

The Administration’s case was made 
| by National Security Adviser William 


pworoorarns sy cians wases Clark, a Catholic layman. In 
an open letter to Bernardin, | 





Cooke: “The comments I have received . . . 
indicate the great potential which this 
draft has for seriously dividing our church 
and our nation.” 





Gumbleton: favoring pacifism 
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he said that the White House 
agreed with the Pope’s stand 
and, indeed, with much of 
what the bishops were saying. 
But Clark said that he and 
President Reagan were “es- 
pecially troubled” that the 
draft ignored American pro- 
posals “on achieving steep re- 
ductions in nuclear arsenals, 
on reducing conventional 
forces and, through a variety 
of verification and confi- 
dence-building measures, on 
further reducing the risks of 
war.” Clark noted that the So- 
viets had mounted a huge 
arms buildup during the past 
decade when the U.S. was 
holding down arms spending. 
He also argued that it was 
perfectly moral for the U.S. to 
make certain that “our deter- 
rent forces remain sufficient- 
ly strong and credible to as- 
sure effective deterrence.” 
The goal, he said, is “to pre- 


+ 





vent war and preserve the val- | 


ues we cherish.” As for the | 


bishops’ stance on the MX, 
the Administration argues 





Roach: approving ambiguity 
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that their opposition to the development of 
more sophisticated weapons would reduce 
the prospects of limiting a nuclear war. 

The bishops also had to face the terri- 
ble paradox of deterrence: it is based on 
fear and therefore cannot work if one side 
or the other can be absolutely certain that 
nuclear weapons will never be used. This 
point was advanced by William V. O’Bri- 
en, a political scientist at Georgetown 
University, who noted in the Washington 
Quarterly that “deterrence without credi- 
ble intention to carry out the deterrent 
threat will not be effective.” 

The bishops were divided on whether 
or not the nuclear button should ever be 
pushed in defense of the U.S. On the final 
day of their meeting, the bishops debated 
the document in a plenary session for two 
hours, then voted, with only four nays, to 
hold a special conference in Chicago on 






Nuns demonstrating at 


the White House last week: also damaging submarines and warheads — 
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Religion 
weapons. An earlier draft had said it was 
possible to use them in retaliation, but 
only ifaimed at military targets. That sec- 
tion was dropped because the bishops de- 
cided that any nuclear confrontation 
would escalate to all-out war. The current 
version strongly suggests that such con- 
flicts could not be contained, and thus 
that no use of nuclear weapons could ever 
be morally sanctioned. 

While the bishops were weighing 
their words, some priests, nuns and lay 
people have been challenging nuclear 
might with deeds. At Groton, Conn., nine 
Catholic protesters were sentenced this 
month for trying to damage a nuclear sub- 
marine. In Denver, two nuns have been 
convicted of forging Government passes 
to enter Rocky Flats nuclear weapons 
plant and place signs saying DACHAU and 
DEATH FACTORY. Sister Frances Russell 











While the bishops were weighing words, others challenged nuclear might with deeds. 


May 2 and 3 to polish and issue a final nu- 
clear policy statement. Bernardin’s com- 
mittee will be getting written comments 
from the bishops and reactions from the 
Vatican, which has followed the discus- 
sions with keen interest, as well as from 
bishops in Western Europe who are some- 
what worried by what they see as the 
Americans’ leftward drift 


he final debate made it obvious 
that the committee has much 
work still to do. Despite an over- 
whelming consensus on the basic 
thrust of the document, the bishops want | 
a stronger biblical and theological ratio- 
nale for their conclusions. There is likely 
to be more acknowledgment of U.S. disar- 
mament efforts and further recognition of 
the Soviet threat. On the key question of | 


the morality of nuclear deterrence, the 
bishops will be trying to refine their posi- | 
tion. Under sharp press questioning in 
Washington, Bernardin acknowledged 
that the current text is ambiguous on | 
whether it is ever moral to use nuclear | 
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of Cheyenne, Wyo., is coordinating a tri- 
state coalition to protest probable deploy- 
ment of MX missiles in the area. That vet- 
eran radical Catholic, Jesuit Father 
Daniel Berrigan, faces a 5-to-10-year sen- 
tence for damaging warhead cones in 
Pennsylvania. “In the 1960s we went to 
jail alone,” he marvels. “Now there are 
bishops at our side and Jesuits putting 
up bail.” 


4NOwS BeNIDIe 














To be sure, the activists on antinuke | 
picket lines represent a small minority of 


American Catholics. Nonetheless, many 
people both inside and outside the church 
are wondering how it is that bishops who 
only a few years ago praised the Lord and 


passed the ammunition are now backing | 


what some see as a pacifist-tinged cause. 
Several factors are involved. One is 
the impact of Pope John XXIII, who suc- 
ceeded the sternly anti-Communist Pius 
XII in 1958. Pope John sought to reach 
some measure of accommodation with the 
repressive regimes of Eastern Europe to 
help the church survive. He also said total 


nuclear disarmament was essential, and 





| 
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summoned that watershed meeting in the 
history of the 20th century church, the 
Second Vatican Council. Among other 
things, the council called upon Catholics 
to take a more active role in promoting so- 
cial justice in Christ's name. Many of the 
bishops who participated in last week's 
debate freely admit that Vatican II was a | 
turning point in their lives. Said St. Paul’s 
Roach: “It was really the mind and spirit | 
of the council that I have tried to assimi- 
late and absorb.” 

That emphasis on social justice, par- 
ticularly the abolition of war, was carried 


CEST ETTIC 


Hannan: opponent of the liberals 





forward by Pope Paul VI in his memora- 
ble 1965 address to the United Nations, 
where he pleaded: “No more war! War 
never again!” John Paul II is equally fer- 
vent. In a dramatic and symbolic speech 
at the Hiroshima memorial, he demanded 
that humanity make a “moral about-face” 
from war 

There was also a change in the leader- 
ship of the church in America. The old- | 
fashioned autocratic Cardinals whose 
pride was in building new parishes and 
schools gradually gave way to men with a 
more pastoral, people-oriented outlook. 
Pope Paul is given much credit for orches- 
trating the change. He once remarked to 
his Secretary of State, Jean Cardinal Vil- 
lot, “Don’t American Catholics under- 
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GIVES YOU WHAT YESTERDAY’S STATION WAGON GAVE YOU—AND MORE. 1983 Dodge Mini Ram Wagon 


fig you more people room, more cargo Space, more 
driving range and more fuel-efficient power than conventional station wagons. You also get better visibility while you're driving and parking with Dodge Mini Ram 


TEN GOOD REASONS WHY DODGE RAM 
WAGONS ARE 1983’S BEST CHOICE. 


















Throughout 1982, Dodge Compare for yourself and 

and other Chrysler you'll see why. 1. HIGHEST MILEAGE (est wwv/tra est mrci| 25/19)" ra /fig)" 
Corporation wagons have MOST GALVANIZED STEEL 50/18 

outsold Ford...and RUST PROTECTION ip 

outsold Chevrolett. Dodge Ram wagons go far 


Today, many smart people beyond what others call “tough.” 
are comparing Dodge Ram Our wagons fight rust in 
Wagons to Ford and Chevy critical areas with 410 sq. ft. 



















—for seating space, fuel of galvanized steel. That's | Swe, 
economy, price. Andthey’re much more than Ford or 9. 4-SPEED MANUAL OD Ram 150 and 250 
buying Dodge. Chevy wagons combined. 1 eT ae Come poaeomon ype a 





“Use EPA est. mpg for comparison. Your mileage/range may vary 1 en 
on speed, distance and weather. Actual hwy. mileage will probably be less 
CA est. lower. Range = EPA est. x tank capacity Sticker prices pray: 
title, taxes and destination charges. t Model year wagon sales through 8/31/82 
BUILT RAM TOUGH today. And remember: 
TO LAST buckle up for safety. 

From our steel bow- Dodge Rams: We're 
supported roof to our building our trucks like we 
light and strong unibody _ never did before. 
construction, Dodge 
wagons are built to be ‘ 
Ram Tough. 

There are at least 10 
good reasons to buy or 
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SEAT 5...8...12...15 IN PERFECT COMFORT. Dodge gives you a choice of 5 lease a Dodge Ram W aeon 
seating configurations, 3 interior trim levels and a wide range of options See your Dodge dealer 























Henty Kis 
hailed asa me 


“It isn’t often that great historical figures are given the “Endlessly fascinatins 


powers to vouchsafe a prose so penetrating in meaning Chilling, thrilling international 


and noble in tone that it comes close to transfiguring the intriguc....He recounts events as he 
vents deccrihe ae os oC hill - ep played them, in ways that illuminate 
ev ents described. One thinks of Churchill...and DeGaulle. almost every international issue” 
And with the intimations of the new volume. one thinks of —MAX FRANKEL, NEW YORK 
Henry Kissinger” WILLIAM F BUCKLEY. JR TIMES BOOK REVIEW 






“Mt. Kissinger proves 
himself the master 


of the telling anecdote, the gem-like 
portrait of the world leader, the 
riveting narrative of high-stakes 
diplomacy: 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


literary _ 
masterpiece. 


..Superb reading....He has 
a wonderful sense of history.’ 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


“Absorbing, 
delightful... 


This lively memoir is quite 
simply engrossing....Let me put 
Kissinger as a stylist in a class 
with Edward Gibbon” 
—JAMES J. KILPATRICK, 
CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


“Compelling, 
precise an 
spellbinding... 


His profiles of leaders are as sharp 
as Levine caricatures and as 
revealing as Lautrec lithographs” 
—LOS ANGELES TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW 


; monumental bestseller 
rank with Churchilf 


; “Superbly written... “Here is towering drama and amusing detail....Brilliantly 


masterly in its analysis of the argued, skillfully paced, sensitively proportioned, 
dilemmas of American foreign policy . ‘< ms : , : 6 
anid balanced in its judgment of thie consistently charming, altogether masterly and by far 
actors involved” the most consequential memoir to come out of the 
Bayo Nixon administration” 
CHRONICLE REVIEW —CHRISTOPHER LEHMANN-HAUPT, NEW YORK TIMES 
























‘A remarkable 
achievement... 


Kissinger’s part in the beginning of 
the peace process between Israel 
and Egypt is his most notable single 
personal accomplishment, one 
which goes far to justify his 
place on the list of Nobel Peace 
Prize winners....His account is 
equally prize-worthy.’ 
—McGEORGE BUNDY, 
WASHINGTON POST 
BOOK WORLD 


“Many generations 
hence, 


Kissinger’s memoirs will be read 
as Machiavelli's ‘discourses’ are, for 
literary elegance, lapidary axioms 
about governance, the savor of the 
author's personality and the flavor 
of a wine that travels well through 
time: patriotism” 

—GEORGE E WILL, NEWSWEEK 


‘A magnificent work 
in its genre... 


It is already clear that the Kissinger 
memoirs will rank with those of 
Winston Churchill as a record of our 
turbulent century.” 

—JOHN BARKHAM REVIEWS 
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of the Amencan Lung Association 
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#2, Christmas 


“A daring romp through the solar system and a worthy Seals 
successor to 2001.” 
— Carl Sagan “T think of these thoughts 
“No one can write of the near future with the as going together. 
verisimilitude of Arthur C. Clarke... 2010 is the proof.” Answer your Christmas Seal 
— Isaac Asimov letter today.” 
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| 
stand what vast power they have, and 


what a responsibility?” Increasingly that 
power devolved on bishops who rejected a 
monarchical style of ruling, were open to 
ecumenical contacts with Protestants and 
more readily accepted the advice of new 
priests’ senates and lay parish councils, 
The new breed of bishops also has a 
strong sense of collegiality and a willing- 
ness to follow leadership regardless of 
rank. Bernardin and Roach, despite their 
relative youth, probably have more influ- 
ence among their fellow prelates these 
days than do the Cardinals as a group. 
Other emerging leaders in the hierarchy 
include Archbishops James Hickey of 
Washington, 62; John May of St. Louis, 
60; and Rembert Weakland of Milwau- 
kee, 55. All these men were advocates 


of a nuclear freeze even before the Ber- | 
nardin committee issued the text of the 
pastoral letter. Krol, the leading figure 
among the older hierarchs, is staunchly 


in agreement. 


merican Catholicism has also un- 


dergone some profound internal | 


changes. In the age of immigra- 

tion, Catholics essentially were 
strangers in a predominantly Protestant 
land. Reacting to nativist charges that 
their spiritual loyalty to Rome was some- 
how more important than political loyalty 
to their new homeland, Catholic immi- 
grants and their children sometimes at- 
tempted to be superpatriots. 

Des Moines Bishop Maurice Ding- 
man, 68, explains the change: “We have 
gone from being a fortress church to a 
lighthouse church. When we were an im- 
migrant church, we put a wall around the 
people, and we did a good job of protecting 
them. We maintained their faith. But we 
could no longer stay in our shelter. We 
let down the drawbridge and crossed the 
moat, and we're out in the mainstream 
of America.” 

Some bishops point out, with a bit of 
exasperation, that they have in fact taken 
provocative positions on major political is- 
sues in the past, although without catching 
the public eye as they have on nuclear 
arms. The Bishops’ Program anticipated 
New Deal labor and welfare laws 14 years 
before the inauguration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and the hierarchy spoke out 
strongly against racial injustice in 1958, 
early in the civil rights struggle. 

Through this period the hierarchy 
continued to back U.S. foreign policy. The 
Viet Nam War at first paralyzed and then 
catalyzed the bishops. They called upon 
the US. to end the war in 1971. The bish- 
ops argued that any good that could be 
gained from the fighting was outweighed 
by the destruction of human life and moral 
values. One high Vatican prelate believes 
that many American bishops, feeling they 
had spoken out too late on the war, “may 
be compensating now by taking a strong 
stand [on nuclear weapons]. The Viet 
Nam experience also influenced them to 
takea close look at American involvement 
in other areas.” 

In January 1973, the bishops were 
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against the oligarchies. A tempering influ- 





shaken by a second event, the Supreme 
Court decision allowing abortion on de- 
mand in most circumstances. This legal 
challenge to the age-old Catholic teaching 
that abortion is equivalent to murder 
forced the bishops to adopt a style of politi- 
cal propaganda and maneuver that, until 
then, had been more characteristic of lib- 
eral Protestants. For Catholicism, the | 
abortion decision was a bold attack on hu- 
man life and dignity. The radical change 
produced reflection upon other “life” is- 
sues, especially the arms race. Says Ber- 
nardin: “If you take a strong stand against 
abortion as the unjust taking of human life, 
then you cannot remain indifferent to nu- 
clear warfare.” 

The bellicose rhetoric of the Reagan | 
campaign alarmed many bishops, who 
feared that the new Administration might 
blunder its way into nuclear war. Many 
bishops became more active in various 
antinuclear efforts. In November 1980, 











ence on Latin American clergy was Pope 
John Paul’s admonition that they should 
not get directly involved in politics. But the 
general effect of the church’s activism in 
Latin America was to encourage the US. 
bishops not only to become more aggres- 
sive politically in the US., but to take 
Strong policy stands on human rights in 
the hemisphere. 


During the past year, the U.S. bishops | 
and Protestant activists of like mind 


strongly opposed Reagan Administration 
policy in El Salvador. The bishops de- 
manded that the Administration cut off 
military aid to El Salvador, arguing that it 


only escalated the violence, much of which | 


has been engendered by the Government. 
Two weeks ago Archbishop Roach called 
for an end to U.S. military involvement in 
Guatemala because of that nation’s hu- 
man rights atrocities. Nonetheless, the gap 
between the bishops and the White House 


on policy in Central America has nar- | 





Bishops during the debate on their pastoral letter ina Washington, D.C., hotel ballroom 
In former years, dissent would have been suppressed lest the faithful be scandalized. 





the bishops authorized the Bernardin | 
committee to begin work on the pastoral 
letter. Pressed by mounting local demands 
to help the poor and the unemployed, key 
church leaders like Roach also assailed 
Reagan's $1.5 trillion defense buildup. 
The ensuing antinuclear wave in Western 
Europe and the U.S. has strengthened the 
bishops’ commitment. 

There may have been other subtle fac- 
tors at work. Liberal Jesuit Sociologist 
John Coleman suggests that the bishops 
almost instinctively grasped the arms race 
as a moral issue because they needed to re- 
store their “credibility” with the laity, 
which had eroded because the hierarchy 
had no choice but to support Pope Paul’s 
unpopular (and widely ignored) ban on 
birth control 

The bishops’ growing interest in politi- 
cal action was also increased by their in- 
volvement with the church in Latin Amer- 
ica. There bishops, priests and nuns have 
embraced the social liberalism of Pope 
Paul and Vatican II, siding with the poor 








rowed slightly. The Administration has 
seemingly become more sensitive to hu- 
man rights violations in El Salvador, while 
Roach has joined Reagan in denouncing 
oppression by the Marxist Sandinista re- 
gime in Nicaragua. 


he range and volume of pro- 
nouncements by the U.S. bishops 
on social issues have increased 
enormously in recent years. The 
bishops or their spokesmen have issued at 
least 200 statements since 1966, when the 


| hierarchy reorganized itself into two bod- 


ies: the National Conference of Catholic 
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Bishops, a strictly ecclesiastical body, and | 


the U.S. Catholic Conference, the civic 


and service agency of the bishops. De- | 


pending on the issue, the bishops may 


| sound like sanitized Moral Majoritarians 


or Kennedy Democrats. Besides familiar 
stands (for tuition tax credits to help pri- 
vate-school parents; against mercy killing, 
sleazy TV shows and the religious vacuum 
in public schools), the bishops have taken 
distinctly liberal stances on welfare, crime, 
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prisons, housing, national health insur- 
ance, world food policy, South Africa and 
the Panama Canal treaty (the bishops 
were strongly influenced by calls of sup- 
port from Archbishop Marcos McGrath of 
Panama City). The bishops have backed 
both Israel's right to exist and Palestin- 
ians’ “right toa state.” 

Next year the bishops will take up a 
topic that is potentially as divisive as abor- 
tion or nuclear weaponry. A committee 
led by Milwaukee’s Archbishop Weak- 
land is conducting a thoroughgoing moral 
evaluation of capitalism. The bishops have 
already advocated the redistribution of 
economic wealth in the U.S., and have 
blamed Third World poverty on an ex- 
ploitive U.S. economic policy and multi- 
national corporations. Conservative crit- 
ics find this an appallingly simplistic view 
of economic realities, amounting at best to 
a kind of global sentimentality and at 
worst to a repetition of left-wing propa- 
ganda platitudes. Last week, without spe- 


| cifically mentioning Reaganomics, a bish- 
| ops’ panel denounced “current policies 


which attempt to solve America’s eco- 
nomic ills at the expense of the poor and 
unemployed.” 


s the bishops argue their case 
against nuclear arms in the 
months ahead, they will contend 
that this stance is consistent with 


| the tradition of church teaching on war. 


Until the Bomb, Christianity’s approach 
to war had remained fundamentally un- 
changed for centuries. The earliest Chris- 
tians refused all military service because 
they thought Jesus’ love-thy-neighbor 
teachings mandated pacifism, and be- 


cause Rome required idolatrous vows. | 


Christianity became an established reli- 
gion in the 4th century and soon em- 
braced St. Augustine’s “just war” theory, 
expanded in later centuries by Thomas 
Aquinas and other theologians. 

The traditional conditions for a mor- 
ally justifiable war, which are generally 
accepted by non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics, are that it be declared by a le- 
gitimate authority, for a righteous cause, 
with good intention, as a last resort, and 
waged with limited means. The two crite- 
ria for conduct of a just war that are espe- 
cially pertinent to today’s nuclear debate 
are “discrimination” (no direct killing of 
innocent civilians) and “proportion” (a 
war's devastation must not exceed the 
evil it seeks to overcome). Nuclear paci- 
fists argue that these two factors necessar- 
ily rule out atomic warfare. 

In 1954 Pope Pius XII cautiously ap- 
proved the use of atomic, bacteriological 
and chemical weapons, but forbade these 
methods if they “entirely escape from the 
control of man” or cause the “annihilation 
of all human life within the radius of ac- 
tion.” Pius, who denounced saturation 
bombing even before the inferno of Hiro- 
shima, declared that wars of righteous ag- 
gression, in order to punish an offense or to 
recover territory, could no longer be justi- 
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fied because modern weaponry had be- 
come so devastating. Wars of national self- 
defense, however, were still permitted. 

At Vatican II, a coalition of U.S. and 
European bishops persuaded the council 
| to accept, grudgingly, the idea of nuclear 
deterrence. The Pastoral Constitution on 
the Church in the Modern World, promul- 
gated in 1965, declares: “Since the defen- 
sive strength of any nation is considered 
to be dependent upon its capacity for im- 
mediate retaliation, this accumulation of 
arms ... serves, in a way heretofore un- 
known, as a deterrent to possible enemy 
attack. Many regard this as the most ef- 
| fective way by which peace of a sort can 
be maintained between nations at the 
present time.” 

The council also said that it was mor- 
ally right for Catholics to be pacifists, de- 
nounced the costly arms race and called 


~ 








Archbishop Raymond Hunthausen, advocate of unilateral disarmament, at peace protest 


wrong to attack civilian populations but 
it is also wrong to threaten to attack 
them as part of a strategy of deterrence.” 
The bishops were applying the traditional 
teaching that it is as wrong to intend to 
commit an evil act as it is to commit it. 
In 1979, testifying on behalf of the hierar- 
chy before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Cardinal Krol went further. 
He flatly ruled out use or “declared 
intent” to use nuclear weapons under 
any circumstances, presumably because 
masses of civilians would inevitably be 
involved, 

The final phase in the evolution of 
peace theology was the formation in 1980 
of the Bernardin committee. Archbishop 
Roach skillfully chose the membership of 
the five-man committee to span the spec- 
trum of the bishops’ thinking on nuclear 
arms. The most liberal member of the 
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for disarmament, “not unilaterally” but 
at an “equal pace,” and “backed by ade- 
quate and workable safeguards.” The 
bishops at Vatican II further declared, 
“Any act of war aimed indiscriminately 
at the destruction of entire cities or exten- 
Sive areas along with their population is a 
crime against God and man himself.” 
The World Council of Churches, which 
represents 350 million Protestant and Or- 
thodox Christians, had said much the 
same thing four years earlier. 

The U.S. bishops’ peace offensive be- 
gan with a pastoral letter in 1976. It de- 
clared that modern conflict “is so savage 
that one must ask whether war as it is ac- 
tually waged today can be morally justi- 
fied.” The bishops said that no Christians 
can “rightfully carry out orders or policies 
requiring direct force against noncombat- 
ants.” Then came this key statement: “As 
possessors of a vast nuclear arsenal, we 
| must also be aware that not only is it 





“To many my message seems like foolishness; to me it is the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 





committee is Auxiliary Bishop Thomas 
Gumbleton, 52, of Detroit, who heads 
Pax Christi, a movement with strong 
pacifist inclinations. A total of 57 
bishops belong to the organization. 
Gumbleton’s hawkish opposite on the 
committee is Bishop John O'Connor, 62, 
who runs the church’s military ministry 
for Cardinal Cooke. The committee is 
rounded out by two moderates: Bishop 
Daniel P. Reilly, 54, of Norwich, Conn., 
and George A. Fulcher, 60, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Columbus. 

Beginning work in July 1981, the Ber- 
nardin committee held 14 hearings and 
heard from 36 witnesses, including Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger and 
his predecessor, Harold Brown, SALT Ne- 
gotiator Gerard Smith, as well as theolo- 
gians, Bible scholars, physicians and 
peace protesters. Bernardin sent a copy of 
the first draft of the committee’s report to 
the Pope, who is said to have approved it. 
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When news of the text’s dovish stance 
leaked last June, National Security Advis- 
er Clark wrote fellow Catholics asking 
them to press the Administration views 
upon the bishops. The topic doubtless came 
up when Clark and President Reagan 
lunched with the Pope's top aide, Agostino 
Cardinal Casaroli, in Hartford on Aug. 3. 
On Sept. 13, Weinberger sent Bernardin a 
carefully worded statement making the 
same points that Clark made later, In Octo- 
ber, retired General Vernon Walters, a 
State Department troubleshooter, quietly 
visited Rome to brief Pope John Paulon the 
Administration’s position on nuclear strat- 
egy, among other matters. The White 
House campaign changed the view of nei- 
ther the bishops nor the Pope. 

The anguished discussion of the bish- 
ops in Washington about the morality of 
nuclear deterrence reflected only part of a 
far broader debate that is building about 
the proper place of the bishops and the 
church they serve in the modern world. 
The debate involves a number of respect- 
ed Catholic thinkers. The four main 
points currently at issue: 


Church and State. A few critics make the 
flimsy charge that the bishops’ activ- 
ism, particularly their zealous sup- 
port for measures that would over- 
turn the Supreme Court's abortion 
ruling, violates the constitutional 
principle of church-state separation. 
Not only is there no clear legal bar 
against such efforts, but just about 
every U.S. denomination has entered 
politics at one time or another. Says 
Archbishop Roach: “We may never 
allow the separation of church and 
State to be used to separate the 
church from society.” Former De- 
fense Secretary James Schlesinger 
disagrees with the bishops’ view on 
deterrence, but says: “Some laymen 
would like the bishops to confine 
their discussion to kissing on the first 
date. Bishops have as much right to 
comment as anybody else.” 

Rabbi Balfour Brickner, a long- 
time social-action official for Reform 
Judaism, has battled Catholic offi- 
cialdom on abortion. Yet he says of 
the nuclear issue, “They let us carry 
the ball alone for too long. Bring on 
the bishops!” But Archbishop Peter 
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Pope Paul VI concelebrating Mass with bishops during Vatican Hin 1965, which put peace and social justice on the church agenda 


Gerety, 70, of Newark, warns, “We have 
to make clear that we are not trying to 
write legislation or elect politicians.” In 
some cases bishops have veered close to 
doing both on the abortion issue. 


The Bishops’ Competence. Numerous 
critics argue that writing detailed pre- 
scriptions on nuclear strategy is simply 
beyond the bishops’ scope of knowledge. 
At least one bishop is inclined to agree. 
Peoria’s Edward O'Rourke, 65, thinks the 
clergy are experts on moral principles, 
but not always on how to apply them: 
“I'm not confident we bishops have the 
ability to tell the President of the U.S. 
how to get the world out of the dangerous 
position in which it finds itself. If I were 
that wise, I wouldn’t be sitting here in Pe- 
oria.” Says Catholic Layman Robert 
Spaeth, liberal arts dean at St. John’s 
University, a Catholic school in Minneso- 
a: “I don’t exercise much independence 
on matters like the infallibility of the 
Pope, but if a bishop tells me the MX mis- 
sile is bad, that’s my field.” 

In an interview with TIME, Archbish- 
op Bernardin said the technical compe- 
tence question “makes me smile. There 
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Pope John Paul praying on his visit to Hiroshima 








Preventing nuclear war is “the greatest moral issue.” 





are many people who write about these 
issues, newspaper editors, for instance. 
Are they really expert in a technical sense 
in every field they write about? They 
write on the basis of study, on the basis of 
their conversations with people. The 
same thing is true of us bishops. We do 
not present ourselves as experts in nucle- 
ar warfare or in nuclear armaments, but 
we do want to share with our people, and 
all people of good will, what we have 
learned and what we think the moral im- 
plications are.” 

Some critics charge that the bishops 
are usurping the proper role of the laity 
Quentin Quade, executive vice president 
of Jesuit-run Marquette University, says 
the real issue is not “more or less activ- 
ism, but who is responsible for putting 
these values into practice.” Quade de- 
duces from Vatican II that the clergy are 
supposed to preach principles and the la- 
ity are supposed to apply them. Michael 
Novak, a Catholic philosopher and theo- 
logian who is perhaps the most quoted 
opponent of the bishops’ pastoral, thinks 
that “they are suffering from hubris, tak- 
ing on vocations that aren't theirs.” 


The Bishops’ Aides. Some conserva- 
tives argue that the bishops are 
largely endorsing documents drafted 
by the Washington staff of the U.S. 
Catholic Conference, which Catholic 
rightists consider to be unfairly tilted 
to the left. The favorite target of the 
conservatives is Father J. Bryan He- 
hir, 41, onetime Harvard student of 
Henry Kissinger, who has been in 
charge of the conference's office for 
international justice and peace since 
1974. Hehir, who makes no secret of 
his liberal tendencies, often testifies 
before Congress on such topics as 
amnesty for draft resisters, disarma- 
ment, world food policy, and human 
rights violations in Chile and South 
Korea. He is the top adviser for 
Bernardin’s committee on nuclear 
arms as well as for the committee on 
capitalism. 

Bernardin dismisses the criticism 
that he and his peers are prisoners of | 
their staffs (“It’s kind of offensive | 
and demeaning”). Hehir readily de- 
fends the bishops’ campaign: “Pro- 
tecting human dignity is a thorough- 
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ly Gospel task. It can’t be done outside 
the political arena. That’s why the church 
does it. It’s not trying to impress people 
with being au courant.” 


Secularization. One criticism of the 
bishops echoes a complaint that conser- 
vative Protestants have long registered 
against their ecclesiastical leaders: in 
speaking out on every conceivable issue, 
the church runs the risk of losing sight 
of its essential task—to preach the 
Gospel message. “Some people will 
feel we have lost our spirituality,” 
admits Cleveland’s Bishop Antho- 
ny Pilla, 50, who nonetheless sup- 
ports the pastoral letter, with some 
reservations. 

In a new 206-page critique of 
the bishops’ social policies, Political si 
Theorist J. Brian Benestad of the 
University of Scranton argues that 
by subtly secularizing the church, 
the bishops are surrendering their 
most effective strategy for changing 
society. It is papal teaching, he ar- 
gues, that evangelism and the spiri- 
tual education of individuals must 
be the church’s primary way of re- 
forming society. 

“Some people say we shouldn't 
talk politics and that we should ad- 
dress ourselves to truly religious is- 
sues,” Bernardin answers. “Well, 
it’s not as simple as all that. It’s our 
responsibility to address the moral 
dimension of the social issues we 
face. These issues, of course, do 
have a political dimension as well 
as a moral dimension. I don’t deny 
that, but that doesn’t mean we're 
not permitted to talk about them. 
But our perspective must always be 
from the moral or ethical dimen- 
sion. I reject out of hand that we 
have taken a leftward swing. What 
we are trying to do is focus on the 
teaching of the Gospel as we under- 
stand it, and to apply that teaching 
to the various social issues of the 
day. Our central theme is our re- 
spect for God's gift of life, our insis- 
tence that the human person has 
inherent value and dignity.” 

What impact will the bishops’ 
words on weapons have? “It’s too 
early to say what activism will mean in 
the broader American context,” says 
Harvard Political Scientist Stanley Hoff- 
mann. “Certainly in terms of numbers 
alone the Catholics represent a potent po- 
litical force. In part it depends on what 
they do with the pastoral letter. If it’s 
stuck in a file cabinet some place, the 
long-term effect will be minimal.” 

The bishops, of course, have no inten- 
tion of filing away their forthcoming pas- 
toral letter. But the day is long past when 
the bishops, or even the Pope, can tell 
the American Catholic community what 
to think, let alone how to act. On the 
issue of abortion, linked so closely by 


the bishops to that of nuclear arms, sur- 
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veys by the National Opinion Research 
Center show that 77% of Catholics think 


that the law should permit abortion for | 


a danger to the mother’s life, and 44% for 
social reasons, such as a family’s poverty. 
American Catholics widely disregard the 
Pope and bishops on birth control. Says 
Loyola University of Chicago Psycholo- 
gist and ex-Priest Eugene Kennedy: “You 
can’t deliver a Catholic vote on anything 
any more—Catholics are not one isolat- 
ed bloc with homogeneous interests.” 
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But if the bishops cannot persuade 
skeptical Catholics to join their stand 
against nuclear arms, both the White 
House and nuclear-freeze advocates be- 
lieve that they can become a potent force 
in shaping and influencing what is likely 
to become an increasingly important po- 
litical issue in the months ahead. Says 
Archbishop Oscar Lipscomb of Mobile, 
51, with some trepidation: “We are going 
to divide America over this issue. But the 
people of America have shown resilience. 
They can work through it and heal us.” 

Lipscomb and many other bishops 
talk of the need to begin a dialogue on the 
issue of the morality of nuclear arms. The 
importance of the pastoral is that it is not 


St. Thomas Aquinas, top; Pope Pius xil 
Growing restrictions on what can be called a “just war.” 


an authoritarian fiat, but basically an in- 
vitation to lay Catholics, as well as to 
priests and nuns, to join the bishops in the 
kind of anguished soul searching that 
produced the document. It is that open- 
ness, that tentative quality of the pastoral, 
that appeals to Sister Mary Evelyn Jegen 
of Chicago, national coordinator of Pax 
Christi. Says she: “I see that the bishops 
are caught because they've got three hats 
on. They're trying to deal with this issue 
as theologians, as pastors and as public 
il figures. But the fact that they're 
trying, and to some extent succeed- 
ing, shows the health and strength 
of the church. And the open con- 
sultation with others, their willing- 
ness to listen and learn—that’s so 
new.” 

Father Theodore Hesburgh, 65, 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame, is not worried about the de- 
bate within the church over the 
propriety of the bishops’ actions 
» Says he: “You can’t move through 
the water this fast without a lot of 
turbulence around the edges.” The 
situation, he thinks, is stabilizing 
And Hesburgh praises the pastoral 
* characteristics of today’s bishops 
their concern with humanity as 
well as with doctrine. “They em- 
brace what is good,” says Hes- 
burgh, “and a little imperfection 
too. They know that it’s better to 
encourage little flowers than to 
sweep the ground clean. It’s excit- 
ing to be a priest in the middle of an 
exciting development: the blossom- 
ing of the Gospel in new ways.” 

Says Bishop Gumbleton: “We're 
offering this as a guide to con- 
Science, not the way it was done 
in the past: ‘We know best. This 
is the answer.” We are trying to 
engage the whole church in the 
same process the committee went 
through.” Gumbleton’s colleague, 
Bishop Reilly, agrees: “We aren't 
claiming this is Almighty God 
handing down the truth from the 
mountain as with Moses. It’s the 
bishops of the U.S., trying to apply 
the teachings of Jesus Christ to is- 
sues never faced before by the hu- 
man family.” 

The Catholic Church, and indeed all 
churches, has preached peace across the 
centuries and has never achieved it. That is 
no reason why they should not continue to 
preach the message and to try to change 
mankind. That is their vocation. But peace 
has never been achieved, even for a while, 
by moral inspiration alone. It has always 
required the highly imperfect, compro- 
mise-ridden and impure actions of politi- 
cal leaders. The dilemma potentially posed 
by the bishops’ strivings is that reaching for 





| the best could undermine the good, and 


that striving for the ideal might undermine 
the practical. —B8yRichardN. Ostling. Report- 
ed by Jim Castelli/Washington, J. Madeleine 
Nash/Chicago and Bruce van Voorst/New York 
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“1 Am Just a Symbol” 


ince his installation nearly three months ago, Archbish- 

op Joseph Bernardin has barnstormed his new archdio- 
cese, the largest in the nation. He has called on Polish pa- 
rishioners in the blue-collar suburb of Cicero, conducted a 
prayer service in honor of the city’s Hispanics, mingled with 
crowds at an ethnic-heritage Mass and family picnic in 
Grant Park and appeared in full ecclesiastical garb to bless 
Catholic charismatics. He has alternately pressed the flesh 
of the faithful and turned a sympathetic ear to complaints 
about parochial-school funds and 
church closings. However dis- 
tressing the nuclear dilemma 
may be to him, Bernardin feels 
called, first and foremost, to 
make peace in his own parishes. 

Although Bernardin has con- | 
scientiously tried to avoid the in- 
evitable comparisons with his 
unpopular predecessor, the late 
John Cardinal Cody, Chicago's 
Catholics seem to delight in the 
obvious differences. A balding 
man with blue eyes that beam | 
benevolently through thick glass- | 
es, the new archbishop may seem | 
to be an unlikely object for a per- 
sonality cult, but he is a 
folk hero compared with Cody. 











younger sister and their mother moved in with a series of 
aunts and uncles. Intent on becoming a doctor, he finished 
one year as a pre-med student at the University of South 
Carolina. Then Bernardin surprised his family by deciding 
to enter the priesthood. Says he: “I don’t want to sound dra- 
matic, but it must have been the Lord. I had a very definite 
feeling that I was being called to the priesthood.” 

He was ordained in 1952 and rose rapidly in the hierar- 
chy. In 1966 Bernardin became the youngest bishop in the 
country as an auxiliary to Archbishop Paul Hallinan of At- 
lanta, a noted civil rights—era liberal. In 1972 Bernardin was 
named Archbishop of Cincinnati and was elected president 

my of the U.S. bishops’ conference 
from 1974 to 1977. 

Bernardin,. of course, has 
never deviated from papal teach- 
ings on such controversial doc- 
trinal issues as birth control and 
the ordination of women. At the 
same time, he has been careful to 
dissociate himself from some of 
the more extreme activities of 
right-to-life groups. He recently 
crossed a pro-life picket line to 
attend a fund-raising event spon- 
sored by the United Way. He lat- 
er explained that Catholics 
should not withhold funds from 
all United Way charities just be- 
cause some of them oppose the 
church’s teaching on abortion. 


Fevict 





As one woman who pushed for- 
ward to shake his hand during a 
recent visit to a parish on the 
predominantly black West Side 
explained, “That man can feel. 


There is a lot of healing | 
that has been done since he has 
been here.” 


Bernardin has certainly 
moved with dispatch to ease the 
problems and stresses left by 
Cody, who was not only auto- 
cratic and aloof but was plagued 
by personal and financial scan- 
dal during the last year of his life. 
Barely an hour on the job, Ber- 
nardin made a luncheon date 
with a pastor from a struggling 
black church who had been try- 
ing for two years to get permis- 
sion to invite nuns from Mother 
Teresa’s order, the Missionaries 
of Charity, to work among his parish poor. Bernardin not 
only gave the venture his enthusiastic endorsement but vol- 
unteered to write Mother Teresa himself. 

Long demoralized by Cody's indifference, Chicago's 
2,468 priests have suddenly found that their opinions matter 
on such issues as financial accountability and the church’s 
social mission. In the new heady atmosphere of collegiality, 
there is talk that Bernardin plans to convene an archdioce- 
san synod (the last one took place in 1905). 

The son of a stonecutter immigrant from northern Italy, 
Bernardin was the only Catholic boy on the block in his 
home town of Columbia, S.C, Of necessity, childhood be- 
came a venture in grass-roots ecumenism. He recalls, “I 
used to go to the Bible school that the Baptist church spon- 
sored, especially on the days when they gave out ice cream.” 

His father died when Bernardin was six, and the boy, his 








Pope John Paul meeting with Bernardin in the Vatican 





The archbishop talking with parishioners in Chicago 


Says Dan Daley, a Catholic ac- 
tivist who heads the lay group 
Chicago Call to Action: “He is 
building up a reservoir of trust, 
faith and good will so he will 
have a solid following when the 
tough questions come along.” 

Bearing in mind the mistakes 
of the past, Bernardin says that 
he has no intention to “lord it 
over others.” In his daily busi- 
ness Bernardin dresses more like 
an ordinary parish priest than a 
prospective prince of the church. 
He has invited two priests and 
three nuns to share the cavern- 
ous brick mansion he inherited 
| from Cody, and prefers to drive 

his silver Oldsmobile himself, all 
in keeping with his notion of a 
no-frills clergy. Explains Bernar- 
din: “I consider myself a servant 
first of the Lord, then a servant of others for the sake of 
the Lord.” 

As he ponders the challenges facing modern Catholi- 
cism, Bernardin feels that the time has come for lay people 
to take more responsibility. During the course of a workday 
that begins with prayer before dawn and often runs past 10 
at night, there is simply not enough time for Bernardin to be 
all things to all people. Associates say he is embarrassed be- 
cause he cannot reply personally to the 25 speaking, social 
and religious invitations he receives each day. 

“There is a real spiritual hunger on the part of people,” 
says Bernardin. “They are not reaching out to me. They are 
reaching out to the Lord. Perhaps there is a personal dimen- 
sion, but I am just a symbol. In no way, I want to emphasize 
this, is this a reaching out to me personally. I have to remind 
myself of this every day.” 


—_______IEHARD FAVERTY 
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Space 


Drydock for a Used Spaceship 


A triumphant Columbia returns with two faulty suits and a flat 


A; it came to rest on Runway 22 at Cal- | 


ifornia’s Edwards Air Force Base last 
week, the space shuttle Columbia looked 
a little travel-weary. In the orange glow of 
the early-morning desert sun, the ship's 
protective tiles showed pits and bruises 
Dark streaks lined the fuselage, and a tire 
was flat, apparently worn down by the 
friction of a wheel that locked on landing 
Casting a baleful eye on the craft that has 
logged 10.8 million miles on five voyages, 
Air Force Lieut. General James Abra- 
hamson, director of NASA’s shuttle pro- 
gram, commented, “It’s beginning to look 


| more like a used spaceship all the time.” 





But his words were more of a compliment 
than a criticism. By successfully complet- 
ing its first operational flight, Columbia 
showed convincingly that the often ma- 
ligned $10 billion shuttle program finally 
was in business. 

Business in a real sense. Astronaut 
Vance Brand, 51, had barely brought 
down the shuttle in a textbook landing 
“painting the numbers on the runway,” as 
pilots say—when other NASA hands began 
thinking of collecting the fees for Colum- 
bia’s services. During the five-day mis- 
sion, the shuttle had carried aloft two 
commercial communications | satellites, 
one of them American, the other Canadi- 
an. NASA will earn more than $18 million 
for this orbital freight hauling, hardly 
enough to cover Columbia's fuel bill, but a 
first small step in turning the shuttle into 
a self-supporting enterprise. 

For a while last week, one of NASA’s 
new customers, Telesat Canada, had 
some anxious moments. Both satellites 
were safely ejected and climbed swiftly to 
geostationary orbit, 22,300 miles above 
the equator, where they would travel in 


| synch with the earth’s rotation. But before 


Telesat’s Anik 3-C reached its resting 
place over the Pacific, controllers discov- 
ered that they were unable to “talk” to 
the satellite on any of the programmed 
frequencies. The radio silence perplexed 
and panicked Telesat’s control room on 
Guam. Unless Anik (Inuit for brother) ac- 
cepted their commands, the controllers 
could not angle it properly toward the sun 
or keep it locked in place. Thus its critical 
maneuvering propellants would quickly 
freeze. Without this fuel, the $24 million 
bird would be a dead duck 

The controllers desperately began 
sending random messages on every possi- 
ble frequency. Finally, only minutes away 
from a fatal fuel freeze, Anik answered 
and accepted the lifesaving instructions 
What had gone wrong? A computer pro- 
grammer had apparently goofed, revers- 
ing the number of the correct communi- 
cations frequency 
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Not all of last week’s orbital glitches 
ended so happily. For the first time since 
1974, US. astronauts were scheduled for a 
space walk outside their cabin. But the EVA 
(NASAese for extravehicular activity) had 
to be postponed when Astronaut Bill Len- 
oir, 43, one of the space agency’s new breed 
of scientifically trained mission specialists, 
| came down with a bad case of space sick- 
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ness, a puzzling ailment that afflicts about 
half of all travelers in zero-g. Lenoir may 
have contributed to his own queasiness by 
indulging a passion for spicy-hot jalapefio | 
peppers during the flight 

The next day Lenoir felt better, and 
he and his fellow specialist, Joe Allen, 45, 
got into their new $2 million space suits 
But there were more difficulties. The fan 
that circulated oxygen in Allen’s helmet 
mysteriously kept cutting out, and the 
pressure in Lenoir’s outfit stayed inexpli- 
cably low. In Houston, NASA engineers, 
in consultation with the manufacturer, 
United Technologies’ Hamilton Standard 


| division, tried to solve the problems, but 


failed. The complicated suits, which are, 
in effect, one-man spacecraft with full 
life-support capability for the harsh vacu- 
um of space, resisted all efforts at repair 
The space walk was scrubbed. 


brahamson is now talking about add- | 

Ing an EVA to the next shuttle flight 
in January, when the new orbiter Chal- 
lenger sets off on its maiden voyage. Co- 
lumbia, scheduled to be piggybacked to 
Florida this week atop a NASA 747, will go 
into the space version of drydock for a 
major overhaul. Its interior will be rebuilt | 
to permit as many as six people to work 
on board, and its engines will be upgrad- 
ed to give it more lifting power. When 
America’s first reusable spaceship goes 
into orbit again in September 1983, an- 
other historic moment will be marked: in 
its cargo bay, Columbia will carry Space- 


| lab, a true scientific laboratory in the sky 


contributed by Western Europe to the 
U.S. space effort; it will be used for a wide 
variety of experiments and observations 
Presumably, by then, Columbia will also 
havea set of new tires. —B8y Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Houston and Joseph 


| J. Kane/Edwards Air Force Base 





Vance Brand, holding sign, and orbital crew mates show the fun side of zero-g 
A puzzling ailment for which spicy-hot jalapeiios are not a cure 
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Show Business. 





Where Have All the Movies Gone? 





Autumn films dry up as Holl lywood eyes pay cable 


uring the past decade, autumn was 

harvest time for the serious moviegoer, 
the season for films with hearts of human- 
ism and minds dreaming of Oscars. Often 
those dreams were fulfilled: four of the last 
seven winners of the Academy Award for 
Best Picture (One Flew over the Cuckoo's 
Nest, Rocky, Ordinary People, Chariots of 
Fire) were released in major cities between 
Labor Day and the end of November. In 
1980 viewers could see 
Raging Bull, Private 
Benjamin and The Ele- 
Phant Man. Last year 
there were The French 
Lieutenant's Woman, 
Ragtime and Absence of 
Malice. 

This fall, whether by 
design or default, Holly- 
wood has released only 
one hit movie (Sylvester 
Stallone’s First Blood) 
and one critical success 
(My Favorite Year, star- 
ring Peter O'Toole). 
Many of the other Hol- 


lywood pictures this sea- Sylvester Stallone in First Blood 


son were not so much 
launched as dumped— 
dropped into autumn be- 
cause they were thought 
likely to fail against sum- 
mer or Christmas com- 
petition. Frank Price, 
chairman of Columbia 
Pictures, which is releas- ¢ 
ing only the English com- 
edy The Missionary be- 
tween September and 
November, sees an an- 
swer in the recent past: 
“Last fall most movies, 
including the adult films, } 
justdidn’t perform wellat 
the box office.” 
Ironically, the au- 
tumn product slump comes toward the end 
ofa record-breaking year for Hollywood: a 
$2.9 billion gross take so far, up 16% from 
last year. With summer smashes like E.T: 
The Extra-Terrestrial ($290 million) and 
An Officer and a Gentleman ($91 million) 
still going strong, studio bosses may have 
been reluctant to introduce new products. 
They may also be wary of making too many 


| movies, what with the average budget to- 


day running in excess of $10 million. Says 
Producer Irwin Winkler: “In 1976 I made 
Rocky for $1 million. Today, even if the ac- 
tors’ salaries were the same, it would cost $6 
million to $7 million to make that picture. 
So there are significantly fewer films being 
made, anda lot ofthe more serious films are 
falling by the wayside.” 














Peter O'Toole in My Favorite Year 





Huge hits, big flops; elation and de- 
pression; glut and famine. Hollywood 
looks more than ever like a boom-or-bust 
town. But there is more than meets the eye, 
cautions one industry expert: “The studio 
bosses aren’t worried that an entire season 
can now go by without their releasing a 
single big picture. They’re more con- 
cerned with fighting a bigger war, for a po- 
tentially bigger market: television.” In the 
past two weeks, all six 
major studios were mov- 
ing in on pay cable: Co- 
lumbia, MGM/UA and 
20th Century-Fox are re- 
portedly dealing to buy 
into Showtime, the sec- 
ond largest pay cable 
network; and Para- 
mount, Universal and 
Warner’ Bros. an- 
nounced an agreement 
to purchase the Movie 
Channel, the third larg- 
est. The immediate effect 
is likely to be an increase 
in the cable licensing fees 
of popular movies, espe- 
cially to Home Box Of- 
fice, the giant of pay TV. 
The ultimate goal may 
be to re-establish the stu- 
dios’ control of exhibi- 
tion, abolished in 1948 
by a Supreme Court con- 
sent decree. 

Next week the au- 
tumn logjam will begin 
to break, as Hollywood 
releases the first of a 
promising mix of films. 
Three movies head the 
insiders’ early line of 
likely hits: The Toy, a 
Richard Pryor comedy; 
Tootsie, starring Dustin 
Hoffman in drag; and 48 
Hrs., an Odd Couple cop film with Nick 
Nolte and Eddie Murphy. Four other films 
are touted as hot Oscar contenders: The 
Verdict, in which Paul Newman plays a 
burnt-out Boston lawyer; Frances, a Hol- 
lywood horror story starring Jessica 
Lange; Sophie's Choice, with Meryl Streep 
as William Styron’s tragic heroine; and 
Richard Attenborough’s epic Gandhi. 
These four films will be released for selec- 
tive engagements ina few cities in the hope 
of garnering media attention and year-end 
critics’ awards. But there will be less time 
and space available for serious pictures in 
competition with the inevitable Christmas 
hits. In shooting for the moon with these 
ambitious films, Hollywood may end up 
shooting itself in the foot. es 
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THIS CHEVROLET IS SO 
VERSATILE IT’S PART WAGOI, 
PART SCHOOL BUS, PART 
SHOWIMOBILE, PART 
SPORTY CAR. 


No import sedan gives you the room and versatility of Chevrolet’s front-wheel- 
drive, five-passenger Citation Hatchback. 

There are 95 cubic feet of space inside a Citation. More than a Honda Accord, a 
VW Jetta, a Nissan Stanza DLX or Toyota Cressida. Yet Citation gives you small-car 
mileage * along with its mid-size room: 42 Est. Hwy.,|_27| EPA Est. MPG.* 

Chevy Citation is an agile car with a decidedly sporty feel. An electronically fuel- 
injected 2:5 Liter 4-cy linder engine is standard. Chevy’s legendary F41 Sport Suspension 
is available on all Citation models as is—for the first time—the high-output 2.8 Liter 
V6. And, whichever way you go Citation, you get front-wheel-drive traction to help 
make winter a whole lot easier to pull through. 

Chevrolet's versatile Citation. Any wonder it’s outsold all other front-wheel-drives 
over the past three years combined? Come drive it. If you haven’t seen your Chevrolet 
dealer, you’re not ready to buy a new car. 







Let's get it together ... 





buckle up. 












; Be : Citation 4-Door Hatchback: It does many things many cars can’t. 


ass oataates MPG for mileage differ depending on speed, distance, weather. Actual highway mileage lower. Some Chevrolets are 
igieas proccss wy aaner' GM divisions, subsidiaries, or affillated companies worldwide. See your dealer for details. 
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Anguished New York Jets Receiver Wesley Walker in training; dismayed Union Leader Garvey 


The Owners Hang Tougher _ 


More money for the players, but no control of the game 


A 57 days of an inglorious strike, 
the National Football League players 
settled last week for far less than they 
wanted but much more than they had 
before, and play resumed over the week- | 
end. With the regular 16-game season 
trimmed to nine, a postseason Super Bowl | 
tournament was devised in fairness to all 
28 teams, but particularly to those with 
0-and-2 records (including the world 
champion San Francisco 49ers). After 
only twelve teams are eliminated, eight 
entries from each of the two conferences 
will begin playing off Jan. 8 for the Super 
Bow! Jan. 30. The only unknowns were 
the physical condition of the players and 
the emotional state of the fans 
Technically, Players Association 
members have to ratify their leaders’ 
agreement this week, but even the players 
who were grumbling about both the lead- 
ership and the agreement presumed that 
the contract would be accepted. For 
N.F.L.P.A. Chief Ed Garvey, who had 
hoped to revolutionize the way athletes are 
paid, the siege ended badly. “We are the 
game,” the players proclaimed in Septem- 
ber. Fifty-five percent of the gross was 
“etched in stone,” until it became 50% of 
the television money. Finally, along with 
proposals for a salary fund and a wage 
scale, the percentage concept evaporated 
entirely. Owners will continue to pay their 
hired hands directly by individual bar- 
gaining, though they promised to spend a 
total of $1.6 billion over five years 
Minimum salaries were increased to 
$30,000 for a rookie (who used to be guar- 
anteed $22,000), climbing $10,000 a year 
to $200,000 for an 18-year veteran (who 
used to have no guarantee). For the first 








time, severance checks will go to the fired 
and the retired, up to $140,000 for veterans 
of twelve years or more. But if cash was all 
that the players gained, the embarrassing 
likelihood is that this deal could have been 
struck weeks ago. In the delicate final 
week of negotiations, the catalyst—“es- 
cape valve,’ Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
called him—was Paul Martha, 40, a for- 
mer Pittsburgh Steeler now a Pittsburgh 
attorney. Martha is a friend of Steeler 
President Dan Rooney, who had a large 
voice in management’s negotiations and a 
much softer voice than Chief Negotiator 
Jack Donlan’s. Martha also has a friendly 
relationship with Garvey. “Paul went 
back and forth,” Rozelle said. “He was 
very helpful.” Near the end, Garvey’s will- 
ingness to accept help smacked of desper- 
ation. Individual teams were taking votes 


| and signaling a growing inclination to em- 


brace management's earlier offer 

“Nobody's excited with the contract 
we ended up with,” said 49ers Player Rep 
Keith Fahnhorst, “but everybody's excit- 
ed to get back to work.” Though many 
players never stopped working out, Chica- 
go Bears Safety Doug Plank noted, “it’s 
one thing to be in running shape, and an- 
other to be in collision shape.” 

Just beginning to tabulate the other 
kinds of costs, Rozelle said, “A bunch of 
money was lost that the owners and play- 
ers will never recover,” at least $250 
million. “I think there is going to be a fan 
turnoff.” If, indeed, families have licked 
the habit of Sunday football, some would 
say that something good has come out of 
the strike. “At least one good thing has,” 
New England Quarterback Matt Cavan- 
augh said. “My wife is pregnant.” a 
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Boxing Shadows 
The bittersweet science 


t the base of boxing, there is some- 

thing so great and so grotesque, so 
pure and so corrupt, it stirs you and makes 
you shudder. It is undefinable as a passion 
and indefensible as a sport. The only way 
boxing can be discussed is in the context 
of a caveman’s sport, and the only way it 
can be understood is if you love this sport, 
God help you. 

Beyond all the square rings and 
vicious circles, beneath every blob of 
nose and billow of scar tissue, there 
is a common majesty, a simple valor—so 
basic, so appealing, so appalling. Proba- 
bly every game or type of conflict has it, 
but the others are not stripped to the 
waist or the bone. “Kill the quarterback” 
is mostly a figure of speech. Randall 
(“Tex”) Cobb, a plain-speaking heavy- 
weight, says, “If you screw up in tennis, 
it’s 1S-love. If you screw up in boxing, it’s 
your ass, darling.” 

By Ring magazine's count, 439 men 
have been fatally injured in boxing 
matches since 1918. South Korean Light- 
weight Kim Duk Koo is the latest. His 
body was unhitched from a hospital ma- 
chine last week and allowed to join his 
brain in death four days after a left-right 
combination by Ray (“Boom Boom”) 
Mancini flattened him 19 sec. into the 
14th round outside a casino in Las Vegas. 
In the background of a wirephoto show- 
ing Kim lying still, a striking number of 
the Caesars Palace spectators are balling 
their own fists. More than 50 years ago, 
Writer Irvin S. Cobb described the fight 
fan: “He is a soft-fleshed, hard-faced per- 
son who keeps his own pelt safe from the 


The final knockout of Kim Duk Koo toe 
Momentary calls for stricter regulations. 
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THIS CHEVROLET COMES WITH 
MORE CUBIC FEET AND GOES WITH 
MORE CUBIC INCHES THAN 
THE THREE BEST-SELLING IMPORTS. 


Our new Cavalier beats the top three import wagons on two important counts: 
space for people and cargo, and the power to move people and cargo around. 

With its new high-compression, electronically fuel-injected 2.0 Liter 
engine, available new 5-speed transmission and a new lower price.* Cavalier is 
going to give import wagons some competition they haven't seen before. 

Compare Cavalier with any wagon-the quality construction, the load space. 
the loading ease. the available split-folding back seats, the power, the price, the 
quickness of its front-wheel-drive response. We think it may be just the wagon 
you re looking for. 

See and drive the new electronically fuel-injected Cavalier Wagon, Coupe, 
Sedan or Type-10 Hatchback today. From America’s sales leader. If you haven't 
seen your Cheyy dealer, you're not ready to buy. 

Some Chevrolets are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries. or affiliated companics 
worldwide. See your dealer for details 


Based on a comparison of Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices for 1982 and 1983 Cavalier models. Level of 
equipment may Vary 
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bruises, but whose eyes glisten and whose 
hackles lift at the prospect of seeing some- 
one else whipped to a souffle.” 

Mancini wept, prayed and fretted that 
| he might be next, but made sure that no 
one got the idea he was retiring. Sugar 
Ray Robinson spoke for all of the survi- 
vors in 1947 at the inquest for Jimmy 
| Doyle. Before the knockout, did Robinson 
know he had Doyle in trouble? “Sir,” 
Robinson answered softly, “getting peo- 
ple in trouble is my business.” 

“Boxing is a most vicious business,” 
said Mack Lewis, a Baltimore trainer. 
“Mr. Mack” is one of the least vicious 
| men in boxing. So many fight people are 
gentle. That's part of the paradox. “It’s vi- 
cious,” he repeated, “but I just happen to 
be a person who likes boxing. I can’t ex- 
plain it. No, I don’t mind talking about 
Ernie, because I never for a moment for- 
get Ernie anyway.” 





K” Duk Koo started to die on televi- 
sion, but Ernie Knox went in a more 
usual way, before 869 people in a crum- 
bling coliseum in Baltimore. That was 
about 20 years ago. Recalled Mr. Mack 
“T said, ‘Ernie, we better go to the hospi- 
tal.” Water was pouring off him like a 


spigot. Ernie didn’t have a mother or fa- | 


ther, just brothers. If Ernie got into trou- 
ble, the phone rang here. But it didn’t 
ring much. Ernie was good. He went into 
a coma at 2:30 in the morning. I stayed 
with him in the hospital two days, and 
then he just died.” 

Most, like Ernie Knox, just die, Cleve- 
land Denny fell in an early preliminary 
before the first Roberto Duran—Sugar 
Ray Leonard fight in Montreal two years 
ago. Most of the ringside seats were emp- 
ty, and many people who were there did 
not look up. The men who fight are not 
the kind people look out for. Nobody real- 
ly cares. 

Only the poorest kids from the tough- 
est circumstances are bold enough to try 
this way out and naive enough to like 
their chances. Most fighters are strangely 
vulnerable. So wishful and sincere, they 
are eternally easy marks for the users, the 
chiselers, Frankie Carbo, Blinky Palermo 
and all their current counterparts. Yet 
many people regard boxing’s corruption 
as its charm and find the scoundrels 
colorful and delightful. Nobody really 
worries. 

When Kim or Benny (“Kid”) Paret or 
somebody else noticeable dies, there is al- 
ways a momentary call for stricter regula- 
lions, fewer rounds, lighter gloves. And 
headgear, though one of the six boxers 
killed this year was wearing one. Natural- 
ly, some people also talk of abolishing 
| boxing. But when boxing was illegal, men 
fought in back rooms and on barges. Men 
fight. Some put courage with skill and 
make art, not that boxing is justified even 
as art (though Muhammad Ali in his 
prime surely made it seem so). Boxing will 
exist as long as what it reflects in men ex- 
ists. Maybe the only thing to do is try to 
control it better—and try not to like it so 

much. — By Tom Callahan 
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Verdi: In His Own Write 


Posthumous but prescient comments on the Met's new Macbeth 


Music 


—————— =" 





Giuseppe Verdi did not have to meet 
the press much; he made his comments 
about opera in his letters, not interviews. 
Some of those observations are still valid 
today, and if Verdi were alive, he wouldn't 
have to change a word: 


Interviewer: Maestro, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera has unveiled Sir Peter Hall’s 


Milnes in the title role 
Shakespearean credentials are in order. 


new production of your opera Macbeth, 
starring Baritone Sherrill Milnes and So- 
prano Renata Scotto. When the revised 
version of Macbeth flopped in Paris in 
1865, you were criticized for your treat- 
ment of Shakespeare. What attracted you 
to the play? 

Verdi: This tragedy is one of the great- 
est human creations! Some find that I did 
not know Shakespeare when I wrote Mac- 
beth. In this they are wrong. I may not 
have rendered Macbeth well, but that I do 
not know, that I do not understand and do 
not feel Shakespeare: no, by God, no. 

Interviewer: Of course, you went on 
to write the masterpieces of Orello and 
Falstaff, so your Shakespearean creden- 
tials are well in order. And Sir Peter, di- 
rector of Britain’s National Theater, ob- 
viously knows the Bard. His staging is 
almost cinematic in spots, using dis- 


| solves from one scene to another and 
staging a climactic final battle in stop- 
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action. What advice did you give him? 

Verdi: If we cannot make something 
great from it, let us try at least to make 
something out of the ordinary. I beg you, 
do not neglect this Macbeth. I need an ex- 
cellent chorus. Pay attention also to the 
Stage machinery. I am sure that you will 
mount all the rest with that splendor that 
so distinguishes you and that you will pay 
no heed to economy. 

Interviewer: In creating a production 
that might have been seen in your day, 
Hall seems to be emphasizing that this is 
your Macbeth, not Shakespeare’s. Doesn't 
this violate your expressed wish to “serve 
the poet better than the composer’? 

Verdi: Mind the words and the sub- 
ject, that’s all I ask. The music will take 
care of itself. 

Interviewer: You feel that the three 
principal characters in the opera are 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth—to whom you 
charmingly refer simply as “Lady”—and 
the witches. The women of the Met 
chorus dig into their demonic roles im- 
pressively. And Milnes, after taking four 
months off from opera last season to re- 
cover from a throat ailment, is singing 
more robustly than ever. But what about 
Madame Scotto as your Lady? 

Verdi: I would like Lady Macbeth 
ugly and bad; I would like Lady not to 
sing; I would like a harsh, stifled, grim 
voice. I would like Lady’s voice to be 
diabolical. 

Interviewer: Scotto’s certainly is all of 
that, but in her big sleepwalking scene, 
she sings with a touching mixture of fury, 
pathos and resignation. And few divas 
can command a stage as floridly as Scotto 
still can. But one controversial production 
touch is having the dancer who mimes 
Hecate appear nearly nude during the 
phantasmagorical ballet of Act III 

Verdi: The apparition of Hecate 
works well, because it interrupts all those 
diabolical dances and makes room for a 
calm and severe adagio. I needn’t tell you 
that Hecate should never dance, but only 
strike poses. 

Interviewer: But naked poses? 

Verdi: (No comment). 

Interviewer: Although Macheth was a 
success when first performed in 1847 in 
Florence, you were upset by its failure in 
Paris, where it closed after only 14 perfor- 
mances. So you must be pleased with the 
Met’s extravagant production, led pas- 
sionately by Conductor James Levine. 

Verdi: I see the papers are already be- 
ginning to speak of this Macbeth 

Interviewer: Perhaps we'll even begin 
to consider Macheth a masterpiece 

Verdi: For the love of God, don’t over- 
doit. It’s perfectly futile. —By Michael Walsh 
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NO FOREIGN SEDAN Cant 
GIVE YOU THE ROOM OF 
THIS CHEVROLET WITH THE 
ITHLEAGE OF THIS CHEVROLET. 


Chevrolet’s 1983 front-wheel-drive Celebrity—a Chevrolet So precisely 
engineered.t gives ‘you twenty cubic feet more total room than the Datsun 
Maxima Sedan, seven ‘more than Audi 5000. 

Celebrity’s front-seat leg room nearly equals some of America’s big- 
gest luxury cars: its trunk is more accommodating than a Rolls Royce. Yet 
Celebrity ’s aerodynamic:shape, its standard electronically fuel-injected 
‘engine and automatic transmission give you better mileage ratings than 
some smallerforeign cars:/39 Est) Hwy., 24) EPA Est. MPG* 

Come try the,room, the comfort, the quiet, thessmoothness, the 
efficiency of our néew- generation 5 -passenger sedan. If you haven't seen 
your Chevrolet dealer; you're not feady to buy a new car. 
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Glimpse of sea, phosphorescent gesture: In the Bay of Naples, 1980-82 


APeeperintoParadises _ 
| The glowing, ebullient artifice of England's Howard Hodgkin 


he main event of the past two or three 
years, so far as the New York art 
world is concerned, has been the “re- 
birth” of European art—mainly young, 
German and Italian, expressionist in 
mode and flirtatiously eclectic in tone. 
The spectrum of achievement runs from 
mere operators like Salome to deeply seri- 
ous artists of the caliber of Anselm Kiefer. 
The fact that an American audience is 
paying altention to European painting 
once more comes as a relief, but before at- 
tention gets wholly stylized as fashion, it is 
worth remembering that England is part 
| of Europe and that some English painters 
have more to offer than other, more loud- 
ly promoted figures of the day. One of 
them is Howard Hodgkin, whose current 
New York exhibition opened at the 
Knoedler gallery last week. 

Hodgkin is 50 this year: a diffident 
man with a tough, discursive mind and a 
long background in art history, collecting 
and teaching. There is not a more educat- 
ed painter alive, and it would be hard to 
think of one whose erudition was more 
exactly placed at the disposal of feeling. 
His paintings look abstract but are full of 
echoes of figures, rooms, sociable encoun- 
ters; they are small, “unheroic” but exqui- 
sitely phrased. The space they evoke is 
closed, artificial, without horizon or other 
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legible references to landscape. One 
seems to be looking into a box full of col- 
ored flats and wings—a marionette stage, 
behind whose proscenium the blobs and 
cylinders of color glow with shivering, 
theatrical ebullience. “Curious,” as the 
English art historian Lawrence Gowing 
remarked in a recent essay on Hodgkin’s 
work, “that no one has recognized in 
Hodgkin a God-given stage designer, a 
man with a mission to the theater of en- 
richment and augmentation.” 

Because Hodgkin’s type of abstract 
flatness admits the eye some way into the 
picture and identifies the surface as an 
imaginary opening, it has nothing to do 
with the idealized flatness of 60s Ameri- 
can color-field painting. It hovers on the 
edge of scenic recognition, tricking the 
viewer into the thought that just one more 
clue might disclose a particular room or 
restaurant, a familiar scene. Sometimes it 
will. The most spectacular painting in the 
current show, /n the Bay of Naples, 1980- 
82, presents itself as a soft hive of colored 
blobs, blooming and twinkling in rows, 
against a dark ground. Lit windows? 
Strings of restaurant lights? A view from 
a terrace? Then more specific things ap- 
pear: a pinkish vertical, another stage 
flat, turns into a stucco wall; a cobalt 


patch at the center, where the vanishing | modestly sing 
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point would be if there were any perspec- 
tive, resolves itself as a glimpse of sea; the 
S of creamy green paint that lights the 
whole painting with its contradictory 
glare, leaping against the more tentative 
and modulated speckling of the rest of the 
surface, is the wake of a speedboat, trac- 
ing its phosphorescent gesture on the 
night water 

There is a strongly private, autobio- 
graphical element in Hodgkin’s work; it 
refers to friendships one does not know 
about, to conversations in rooms long 
since quitted. But it resists transmission as 
anecdote. “The picture,” Hodgkin says 
firmly, “is instead of what happened. We 
don’t need to know the story; generally 
the story’s trivial anyway. The more peo- 
ple want to know the story, the less they'll 
look at the picture.” Likewise, the paint- 
ings are full of references to other art, usu- 
ally of a rather arcane sort. But they seem 
casually, even inattentively deployed, 
coming out not as formal homages to this 
or that master but as a function of tem- 
perament. Like Bonnard, whose work he 
reveres, Hodgkin is a fidgety peeper into 
secular paradises and controllable realms 
of pleasure. But as befits a painter who 
makes no bones about his belief in the 
continuity of past and present, part of the 
pleasure lies in the conversation between 


his work and its sources. 
Oo ne of the main ones (a parallel text, as 

it were) is Indian miniature painting, 
of which he has long been a collector. The 
jeweled colors and flattened space of the 
| court miniature, the way it filters all natu- 
ral detail in order to preserve it within the 
twining conventions of artifice, and above 
all the sense it provides of looking past the 
edge of the ordinary world into a privi- 
leged domain—all this is echoed and 
| modified in his own small paintings 

But such influences are melded into a 
wholly modernist idiom. Hodgkin does to 
the Indian miniature what Matisse did to 
Islamic decoration; the source is not sim- 
ply quoted but transformed. The minia- 
turist’s precision of edge and line is re- 
placed by a fuzzy, affable kind of formal 
system—nursery-toy versions, almost, of 
the sphere, cube and cylinder, those in- 
timidating Platonic solids of program- 
matic modernism. His pigment, however, 
has an extraordinary range of effect. His 
work sports in the transparency, density 
and sweet pastiness that only oil paint can 
give. Surfeited by color, twinkling with 
fields of dots (like enlarged details of a 
Seurat, betokening light), its casual sur- 
face can look clumsy; but that is only 








ness, extracting an educated pleasure 
from the babyish joys of daubing. In fact, 
his taste rarely fails, and his talent as a 
colorist remains unmatched among living 
| painters. Both place his paintings square- 
ly in the tradition whose praises they 
— By Robert Hughes 


TIME 


Hodgkin playing with the idea of clumsi- | 
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ervin Aubespin, 45, was in 

the city room late one night 
at the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, where he has been a report- 
er for more than a decade, when | 
an editor dropped by with an un- 
usual request. The editor wanted 
Aubespin, who is black, to tele- 
phone a source on a story he had 
been covering since its incep- 
| tion, then hand the source over 
to a white reporter who would Pry. 





conduct an interview. Says the Poll Director Hawpe 


normally restrained Aubespin: 
“The assumption was made, purposely or 
not, that I was not able to ask the right 
questions. I got real evil.” 

Aubespin does not regard his employ- 
| ers as being fundamentally racist. Indeed, 
he says, “top management has made a 
commitment to bring blacks into the 
mainstream.” Blacks hold 19 of 234 edito- 
rial staff jobs at the Courier-Journal and 
its sister daily, the afternoon Louisville 
Times; the minority representation of 
8.5% at the two papers (including one 
Hispanic) compares favorably with a na- 
tional newsroom average of 5.5%. But as 
Aubespin’s story illustrates, even after mi- 
nority journalists get hired, they face en- 
during problems in trying to win the pro- 
fessional trust of their colleagues. 

Few newspaper editors are more 
aware of that problem than the Courier- 
Journal’s managing editor, David Hawpe. 
On behalf of the Associated Press Manag- 
ing Editors, he helped direct the first ma- 
jor poll of the attitudes of minor- 
ity journalists in the U.S. Among 
the findings of the new study: 
some 92% of all respondents, 
and 100% of blacks, believed 
that race had played a role in 
their being hired; 75% of those 
surveyed felt that they did not 
have the same chances for pro- 
motion as white colleagues; 51% 
said their editors “believe that 
minority journalists, as a group, 
are less skilled” than whites; and 
10% said that they had been told 
openly that race was the reason 
they were refused certain assign- 
ments, notably on sensitive sub- 
jects including school desegrega- 
tion. Summed up one unnamed 
respondent quoted in the survey: 
“T believe [white editors] expect 
less from minority staffers, and 
only if we do more will we be 
seen as equal.” 

The survey received replies 
from only 178 of the 600 minor- 
ity journalists polled (of some 
2,700 in the newspaper busi- Marti 














Payne: “A pattern of inertia” 
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ine: “Inadequate coverage” 


Double Jeopardy in the Newsroom 


Despite progress, minority journalists face stubborn obstacles 


ness). An independent sampling 
by TIME correspondents of mi- 
nority reporters, however, found 
that they consistently voiced the 
same complaints, even if they 
worked for newspapers that 
took pride in being equal-oppor- 
tunity employers. Said one vet- 
eran New York Times writer: 
“Editors cannot conceive of you 
in any other way than as‘a black 
reporter.’ Guillermo Martinez, 
a Cuban-born reporter for the 
Miami Herald, agreed. He con- 
tended: “We have to prove ourselves 
twice, that we are good journalists and 
that we deal objectively with issues of the 
Hispanic community.” Asserted Robert 
Newberry, a black who is an assistant 
news editor of the Houston Post: “I have 
always felt that blacks had to prove them- 
selves daily and give 110%, or be regarded 
as lazy, though a white colleague is not.” 
Most major papers insist that their af- 
firmative-action programs explicitly fa- 
vor minority applicants. Ed Storin, an as- 
sistant managing editor of the Miami 
Herald, reflects the view of many news- 
paper executives: “If we had a white per- 
son and a black person with the same 
abilities, we would definitely pick the 
black.” As a result, minority journalists 
can often short-cut the traditional start in 


| small towns and move quickly to big, 


well-paying papers. But they remain 
nonetheless a minority; 60% of the na- 
tion’s newsrooms are all white, and inte- 
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Maynard: “Promote on potential” 


Auboopln: “Into the mainstream” geles and Don Winbaali/Chicage 


gration has been stalled by economic 
hard times. | 
Once hired, minority journalists say, 
they are caught in an affirmative-action 
the same preference that 
helps them get in also leads white col- 
leagues to doubt their competence. Mi- 
nority reporters complain that for them 
there is often no middle ground: if they 
are not extraordinary, they are consid- 
ered inferior. Editor James Squires of the 
Chicago Tribune seemed to validate that 
charge. Said he: “We get two kinds of mi- 
nority reporters: superstars capable of do- 
ing any kind of story, and those who are 
there only because they are minorities.” 
Many minority reporters complain 
that they are “ghettoized” into covering 
the black or Hispanic community. Yet 
many also feel a moral duty to report sto- 
ries that might otherwise be ignored. De- 
bra Martine, 25, a Dallas Morning News 
reporter, summarized the dilemma: “I felt 
the newspaper was not adequately cover- 
ing the black community. But after a | 
while, the editors think that is all you are 
capable of doing.” | 


ew minority journalists have risen into | 

management jobs of even moderate 
power. Only one, Publisher Robert May- 
nard of the Oakland Tribune (circ. 
179,000), runs a large paper with a pre- 
dominantly white audience. Claims May- 
nard: “White males are often promoted 
on the basis of potential, but minorities 
and women need proven ability.” Minor- 
ities hold three editorial management po- 
sitions at the New York Times and Chica- 
go Tribune, four at the Boston Globe, and 
four of 123 supervisory positions at the 
Los Angeles Times. Editors blame the 
dearth of minority managers on rapid 
turnover, particularly as promis- 
ing reporters depart for better 
pay in television. Other factors 
are youth and relative inexperi- 
ence: 73% of those who respond- 
ed to the survey were under 35, 
and 67% had been journalists for 
less than ten years. 

As minority journalists 
hired since the 1960s mature, 
their prospects should improve. 
Says Mark Ethridge III, manag- 
ing editor of the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Observer: “We are doing 
much better at getting entry- 
and middle-level people. The 
next step is higher manage- 
ment.” Minority journalists are 
not so sure. Les Payne, national 
editor of Long Island’s Newsday 
and president of the National 
Association of Black Journalists, 
contends: “Some papers may be 
better than others, but we still 
have to break the pattern of 
inertia.” —By William A. Henry Ill. 
si Reported by Steven Holmes/Los An- 
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entlemen, 
aproblem: Northwestern _ 





utual Life: 


“I’m referring to a new plan 
they devised that enables their 
policyowners to increase their divi- 
dends! Some up to 40% or more. 
And that’s without an increase in 
premiums. The Northwestern 
calls it Update '83. 

“Disappointing, wouldnt 
you say? 

“How many times must we be 
upstaged by the so-called ‘Quiet’ 
Company? Last year it was their 
Extra Ordinary Term policy that 
combines the protection of term 
insurance with the advantages of 
whole life. Do you know what that 
means? While maintaining level 
premiums, Extra Ordinary Term 
builds cash value!! 

“And how can we forget their 
Update ’80, where they provided 
over three billon dollars in extra 
coverage to their permanent 





eve got 


policyowners without increasing 
premiums!!! 

“It's embarrassing, gentlemen. 
But my solution is this: since 
Northwestern Mutual has been 
innovating for over a century and 
is not about to stop, | advise that 
we get on the stick...and start” 

Of course the competition is 
concerned about our great life 
insurance values. But if you're a 
Northwestern Mutual policyowner, 
you already know about them. If 
not, call a Northwestern agent. He’ 
the only one who handles North- 
western plans. Hell tell you just how 
innovations so tough on our com- 
petitors can make it so easy on you. 


Maru fie 


The Quiet Company 
A tough act to follow 


¢The Northwestern Mutual Lite insurance Company, Méwaukee, Wisconsin 1982 
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together 
way to set 


If people in your 
office aren’t tied 
together, they’re 
probably tied to a lot of 

tedious work. 
Like walking from depart- 
ment to department, digging through files 
and trying to manage an ever increasing 
amount of information. 

That's why IBM makes office systems: 
to electronically tie together every de- 
partment in your business. 

Which means that everyone in your 
business can retrieve, analyze, format 
and distribute information without 
leaving their desks. 

For example, let’s say you have the 
IBM 5520 Administrative System. 

All you have to do is move a few 
fingers to assemble a report using 
















Tying 








information from your 
company’ files. 
~ Move a few more fin- 
gers and that report is im- 
mediately sent to your 
offices across the hall or 
across the country. 

The IBM 5520 can even print or distrib- 
ute one report at the same time another is 
being assembled. 

In addition, the IBM 5520 can commu- 
nicate with the IBM Displaywriter and 
other IBM Office Systems as well as suit- 
ably programmed computers. 
Of course, no two busi- 
nesses are exactly alike. 

But no matter what busi- 
ness you re in, no matter 
what its size, IBM can plan and 
design an office system to help 

























people 
is the best 











pull it together. 

That's because we have 
the widest range of office 
systems products available. 
Everything from IBM Elec- 
tronic Typewriters to advanced 

IBM Information Systems. 
Each IBM Office System can grow as 
your business grows. 
And each system is backed by IBM 
experience, service and support. 
So if you’re interested in getting the 
most out of your business, tie the people in 
| your office together with an 
IBM Office System. 

Just think of all the addi- 
tional time they can spend 
using their heads, instead of 
their feet. 

For more information, or a 
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free brochure about 
IBM Office Sys- 
tems, call your <Q 
IBM representative. 
Clip the coupon. Or 
call the IBM toll-free 
number below. 
Free Brochure: IBM Office Systems 


Write Today to: IBM, Dept. 7AG/522, 400 Parson’s Pond 
Drive, Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 07417. 


0) Please send me a free brochure about IBM Office Systems. 





| C) Please have an IBM representative call me. 
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NY3 








Call JBM Direct 1800 631-5582 Ext. 3. 
In Hawaii/Alaska 1 800 526-2484 Ext. 3. 
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The Making of a President 





tive. He wrote fawning notes to faculty 
members at the end of his exams and so 
flattered the college president that the man 





THE YEARS OF LYNDON JOHNSON: THE PATH TO POWER 
by Robert A. Caro; Knopf; 882 pages; $19.95 


ven before it was published, 

this book, like so much else 
about Lyndon Johnson, was 
making people angry. Robert 
A. Caro, whose awesomely de- 
tailed, 1,246-page biography 
of Builder-Bureaucrat Robert 
Moses, The Power Broker, won 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1975, has 
been toiling for seven years ona 
three-part study of the 36th 
President. Excerpts from the 
first volume, which takes John- 
son from his hardscrabble be- 
ginnings up to his World War II 
service, began appearing a year 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly. In 
one such episode, Caro dis- 
closed that Johnson had for 
years accepted “envelopes 
stuffed with cash” from back- 
ers, even when he was Vice 
President. A number of L.B.J.’s 
associates denied the charge 
strenuously, and Caro has de- 
leted it from Volume I. He has, 
however, promised to reopen 
the subject in the second install- 
ment, scheduled for completion 
in two years. 

It may take some readers 
that long to finish this one. 
As in the Moses book, Caro 
leaves practically nothing about his man 
unexamined.* There are seven scholarly 
pages on the rainfall and soil composi- 
tion of the Texas hill country in the 
19th century. Not for nothing: Caro is 
explaining why Johnson’s farming fore- 
bears were doomed to failure despite 
their heroic labors, a trauma that helped 
shape the young Lyndon. He began run- 
ning away from home while still a tod- 
dler. As a cousin puts it, “He wanted at- 
tention. He wanted to be somebody.” 
After watching his father Sam, an in- 
corruptible six-term state legislator, go 
broke trying to raise crops in the merci- 
less hill-country dirt, Lyndon opened a 
propaganda campaign against him. 
Whenever the boy received a mild 
thrashing, he would holler loud enough 
to be heard across Johnson City. He 
seemed, as Caro puts it, “to be going out 
of his way to reinforce the impression of 
his father’s brutality.” Then, as he did 





*And hardly anything unfootnoted. The book has a 
five-page “Note on Sources” (largely accounts of 
how he traced various long-forgotten Johnson 
friends), a 34-page index and 62 absorbing pages of 
footnotes. In one, a page long, Caro documents an 
allegation that Johnson secretly controlled the 
“blind trust” he established to manage his financial 
holdings after he assumed the presidency in 1963 
The citation also promises more on that subject “in 
the later volumes.” 





Fatigued and discouraged the morning after losing | 1941 Senate race 
Boxes stuffed with ballots, and envelopes stuffed with cash. 








made Lyndon his assistant. He also stole 
his first election, a student government 
contest. L.B.J. was just as smarmy at the 
next major stop: assistant to 
Texas Congressman Dick Kle- 
berg. In Washington he cheated 
his way to victory in another 
election (for leadership of a 
group of legislative aides) and 
carefully cultivated the 
crowned heads of Congress. 
Chief among them was House 
Minority Leader (later Speak- 
er) Sam Rayburn, a fellow Tex- 
an who became his beloved 
mentor, and whom Johnson 
§ eventually betrayed ina compe- 
tition to become Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's chief operative in 
Texas. “Lyndon had one of the 
most incredible capacities for 
dealing with older men,” recalls 
ED.R. Brain Truster Tommy 
Corcoran, whose boss was 
among those captivated by the 
Johnson treatment. “He could 
follow someone’s mind around, 
and get where it was going be- 
fore the other fellow knew | 
* where it was going.” 





s Caro details, Johnson had 
decided early on that a 
*. dirt-poor boy from Texas could 
be somebody. After winning a 
congressional seat of his own in 
1937, he was certain that he 
could go all the way to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Yet for all that unbridled ambi- 
tion, he proved a lackluster Representa- 
tive. He made few speeches, introduced no 
legislation of note and would not fight for 
the passage of anyone else’s. Stymied by 
the seniority system and generally de- 
| spised by congressional colleagues, he hit 
| upon a way to gain eminence: those cash- 
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later in life, Johnson also exaggerated re- 
ports of his father’s drinking, his mother’s 
slovenly housekeeping and the general 
unhappiness of his upbringing, accounts 
that are mostly refuted by friends and rel- 
atives. Theorizes one: “He wanted people 
to feel sorry for him.” 

At Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, Johnson was similarly manipula- 


Excerpt 


Alice Glass believed that her passion was reciprocated. According to her in- 
timates, she told them that Johnson and she had discussed marriage. In that 


era,a divorced man would be effectively barred froma political career, but, she said, 
he had told her that he would get a divorce anyway. He had several job offers asa 
corporate lobbyist in Washington, and he had, she said, promised to accept one of 
these. Whether or not this was true, the handful of men and women who were aware 
... agree that this relationship was different from other extramarital affairs in 


which he was a participant. His conduct at Longlea was striking. One [mutual 
friend], seeing Lyndon and Alice together for the first time, says he could hardly 
believe his eyes. As Alice sat reading [Edna St. Vincent] Millay in her quiet, throaty 
voice, he recalls, Johnson sat silent, not saying a word, just drinking in the beautiful 
woman with the book in her hands. ‘I don’t believe that Lyndon ever held still for lis- 
tening to poetry from anyone else,’ he says. And although Johnson generally ate, 
even at Washington dinner parties, as he had always eaten—scooping up heaping 
forkfuls of food and cramming them into his wide-open mouth—at Longlea 9 ¥ 
he made an effort . . . to eat in a more normal manner. 
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This year, why not wrap up your best wishes for 
the holidays with TIME Magazine? The news- 
magazine that invented the newsmagazine. And 
the name that means news to more people in 
more places around the world than any other 


single source. 


And right now, you can give a whole year’s 
worth of TIME’s colorful coverage (52 weekly 
issues) at the low holiday gift rate of only $31. 


That’s a $10 savings off the reqular sub- 
scription price. 

Along with your gift of TIME, your 
friends will also receive a bonus...the 
handsome 1983 Pocket Diary and Planner. 
This elegant Diary features a convenient 
appointment planner for the entire year 
...memo pages for important names, 
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GiveTIME for Christmas... 


addresses and phone numbers...plus useful tables, 
charts, maps and conversion information. 

We'll send you a Diary FREE for each gift of 
TIME you give...so you'll have something extra 
to wrap and send or put under the tree to 
announce your gift subscription. 

To give TIME to friends, family, colleagues— 
anyone, in fact, who enjoys good reading and 
lively reporting—just fill in and return the accom- 

“gy panying card. Or, for faster service, 
WW call toll-free: 1-800-621-8200 (in Illinois: 
1-800-972-8302). 

You'll save with TIME’s once-a-year 
gift rate, and receive both a TIME gift 
card and a FREE Pocket Diary and 
Planner to announce your order before 
the holidays. 
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Books 


stuffed envelopes. Caro says that Johnson 
took hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
the newly prosperous oil and construction 
interests of Texas and channeled the mon- 
ey into Democratic congressional cam- 
paigns. “The new power he possessed did 
not derive from Roosevelt's friendship, or 
from Rayburn’s,” writes Caro. “His power 
was simply the power of money.” 

Caro’s Johnson is, for the most part, 
a heel. But like many another great 
man, Johnson failed in his efforts to be 
thoroughly knavish. As a young teacher 
in a dusty South Texas hamlet, he drove 
his Mexican-American students relent- 
lessly, and gave them self-respect and 
ambitions they had never known. In the 
book’s most touching chapter, Caro de- 
scribes Johnson’s enduring love for Al- 
ice Glass, the high-spirited mistress and 
later the wife of Publisher and Oilman 
Charles Marsh. Their affair began in 
1938, after Alice, then 26, met the tall, 
jug-eared Congressman, then 29, during 
a party at Longlea, her regal Virginia 
estate. He arranged a visa extension at | 
her request for Conductor Erich Leins- 
dorf, an Austrian Jew fleeing the Nazis 
The relationship continued until the 
1960s, when Alice grew angry at L.B.J.’s 
conduct of the Viet Nam War 


ohnson bragged crudely about many 

liaisons after his 1934 marriage to 
Lady Bird Taylor, but about Alice he 
was as silent, Caro writes, “as a young 
man in love.” And uncharacteristically 
rash: Marsh, the owner of several Texas 
newspapers and one of Johnson’s most 
influential patrons, was someone he 
could hardly afford to cross. Luckily for 
Lyndon, Marsh never caught on. The 
author quotes a witness to the affair 
“That was the only time—the only 
time—in Lyndon Johnson’s whole life 
that he was pulled off the course that he 
had set for himself.” 

Caro leaves Johnson shortly after he 
lost a 1941 election to fill a vacant Senate 
seat (overconfident of victory, he allowed 
an opponent to falsify more returns than 
he did) and headed off to war, a 33-year- 
old Navy officer. Thus, nearly 800 pages 
after this saga begins, L.B.J. has barely set 
foot on the Path to Power. Does the world 
really need another endless tome about 
Lyndon Johnson? 

The answer lies perhaps less with 
Johnson than with Caro. His narrative 
never stumbles, his prose never flattens 
The lengthy sketches of supporting play- 
ers, like Sam Rayburn and Contractor 
Herman Brown, are masterly in them- 
selves. And the secret love affairs, cash- 
stuffed envelopes and other reportorial 
hand grenades seem to come remarkably 
often for so long a book on so familiar a 
subject. But then, as acquaintances, biog- 
raphers and most Americans at least a 
few years beyond voting age have long 
known, Lyndon Johnson seldom failed to 
surprise. Volume II cannot either. The en- 
velopes, please By Donald Morrison 
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We asked air travelers to take a look at the new Boeing 767 and compare 
it to other wide-bodies its size. The seven-abreast, 
twin-aisle Boeing 767 came out first on every count. 
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giant obsessed with power-no longer just 
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Ambushes 


LAST STANDS 
by Hilary Masters 
Godine; 210 pages; $14.95 


FS Hilary Masters begins his 
memoir with two endings. First, his 
maternal grandfather is buried at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery in June 1954, just 
a month shy of his 94th birthday. And 
then Hilary’s father, Poet Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, is interred in Illinois four years earli- 
er, at age 82. This narrative order runs 
counter to chronology, of course, but it re- 
mains true to the odd regressions of mem- 
ory, that domain where the last events are 
most recent and hence preludes to all that 
went before. Masters’ relatives grew old | 





) 





Hilary Masters 
Growing up while relatives grew old. 


while he grew up; to recapture their pasts, 
he travels backward from the present 
The trip is well worth taking. The 
author’s father commands some literary 
notice as the author of Spoon River An- 
thology (1915), a collection of imaginary 
verse epitaphs that celebrated and ex- 
posed small-town life in America. Noth- 
ing he wrote later earned as much 
praise and attention. He was nearing 60 
and in his second marriage when Hilary 
was born in 1928. The young boy was 
both saddled and blessed with an old 
father who was already fading into 
vivid history. The poet regaled his 
child with anecdotes: “He could remem- 
ber his grandmother on her deathbed, 
talking of Andy Jackson, of how she 
had heard him speak one time. His 
father and grandfather had known 
Lincoln, had hired Abe as a lawyer.” | 
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Tia Maria, the delicious 
imported liqueur that 
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Smooth and mellow— 
your first taste is a 
glowing promise of 
what's to come. 
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W. A. Taylor, 825 S. Bayshore Drive, 
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We asked air travelers to take a look at the new Boeing 767 and compare 


it to other wide-bodies its size. The seven-abreast, 
twin-aisle Boeing 767 came out first on every count. 
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Books 


The aging writer needed peace and 
quiet to salvage his dwindling reputation. 
His wife, nearly 30 years his junior, insist- 
ed on working toward a graduate degree 
at Columbia University. A child, however 
welcome, did not fit in with their plans, So 
they stayed in New York City and sent 
Hilary to live, except for summer vaca- 
tions, with his mother’s parents in Kansas 
City. He remembers: “The arrangement 
gave me the best of two different worlds, 
for a time; moreover, no one told me it 
was unusual.” 

Exposure to his grandfather also gave 
Hilary another purchase on history. This 
leathery old bird had led a storybook life. 
He arrived in this country from Ireland in 
1874 and then served some five years in 
the U.S. cavalry in Montana and Wyo- 
ming. Later, he helped build railroads in 
Centrai America and returned rich 
enough to earn a name in Kansas City. 
He remained a cavalryman at heart. Ages 
later, he tells his grandson that the spot 
where he will be buried affords a good 
view of Washington, D.C. The author 
writes; “Rustlers and stage robbers had | 
been the objects of his patrols and not the 
pitiful remnants of the Sioux and Chey- 
enne. But the views were still important: 
the views of Jackson’s Hole and the Te- 
tons, or of the old Indian camps. Or the 
view of the Little Big Horn, where he and 
some of his platoon would ride from Fort 
Custer to pick over the site, for holiday 
and to bury pieces of bone and harness 
and indulge in the traditional recreation 
of soldiers visiting an old battlefield: to re- 
fight the engagement and win the day.” 

Last Stands takes its title from Cus- 
ter’s misadventure in 1876. The author 
watches old age ambush the adults 
around him. His grandmother loses inter- 
est in living. Her husband leaves her and 
enters an old soldiers home in Washing- 
ton. Hilary’s father suffers a physical 
breakdown in New York City; the news- 
papers make much of the once famous po- 
et’s nearly starving to death in a residen- 
tial hotel. His mother, now launched on a 
teaching career, rescues her estranged 
husband from his solitude and takes in 
her vegetating mother from Kansas City. 
“Well, what can I do?” she asks her son. 
“These people all just collapsed in the 
middle of the floor on me.” 








he props them up for a time, before 

the inevitability of death. The author 
recalls a tranquil scene in his mother’s 
faculty apartment. He is a participant, as 
are his parents and grandmother: “As we 
sit for this last picture, each of us in this 
room has been similarly reduced, our lives 
slowly coming together, reduced to this 
peaceful essence layered by fragrant pipe 
smoke, this remedy of time that my moth- 
er’s pen stroke seems to prescribe with 
each scratch upon a term paper. My trav- 
els are over.” And so is his moving, inclu- 
sive book, near the point at which it 
opened: the end that is the beginning 
—By Paul Gray 
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MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 





Men and their gold: The growing 


trend to masculine adornment. 


In the fading hour ofa summer after- 
noon, a tennis star hammers out his 
match-winning volley. The arms go up, 
the racquet is flung to the sky and as 
the television cameras move in to cap- 
ture the scene in close-up and, as tens 
of millions watch, a bright glint flares 
from the 14-Karat gold chain he is 
wearing around his neck. 

It is probable that only a fraction of 
the endive actually noticed this last 
part but, repeated thousands of times 
in thousands of sporting events, it 
does begin to register on the mind 
and it is the kind of thing that 
starts trends. 

Spurred by its popularity 
among athletes, entertainers 
and other male role-models, 
Karat Gold Jewelry, long ‘ 
considered a province of the 
distaff side, is rapidly being 
seen as an elegant way to ex- 
press masculinity. 

Exactly when this trend 
started is not clear and the 
strength of this new affinity has 
not yet been measured, but retail 
jewelers do report substantialin- 
creases in sales over previous 
years and a nationwide survey 
by a prominent men’s maga- 
zine has found that over fifty 

yercent of its readers now 
es the wearing of jewelry. 

Currently the pieces most preferred 
by men are neck chains and rings, fol- 
lowed by watches and, in many cases, 
the newly popular gold coin jewelry. 
Pendants and ID bracelets are also 
much admired and many jewelers see 
a good potential for cuff links. 

The psychology behind the phenom- 
enon is still to be fully explained; some 
articles allude to a self” syndrome, 
about which much has been written in 
recent years; others suggest a simpler 
“macho” motivation popularized in 
part by the current Cinema. Leaving 
this obviously complex analysis to 
some future psychologist, it can be 


















noted that this appears to be a trend 
within a trend: the market for men’s 
personal grooming products has grown 
tremendously, reaching over $1.5 
billion by1981, with at least half going 
to product categories that hardly 
existed before. The wearing of gold 
jewelry by men, now widely accepted 
in business as well as in most levels 
of society, is certainly a part of this 
movement. 

There is, of course, a historical 
dimension that should also be men- 
tioned. There have been periods in the 
vast in which gold jewelry for men 
1as been popular. Centuries ago, it was 
almost exclusively reserved for men, 
and turning toa more recent era, most 
Americans can still remember a grand- 
father or great-grandfather who 
treasured his gold watch chain or tie 
pin. Gold’s lure, and man’s affinity 

for it, though varying in degrees 
through the ages, are unquestion- 
ably eternal. 
Finally, as a generation 
grown up largely in beads and 
jue jeans turns to gold and 
worsteds, one marvels at the 
degree of commitment to this 
new fashion on the part of 
some of the trend setters them- 
selves. Observing the frequent 

“ change of pitchers in close-up 

on television in a recent All- 
Star baseball game was almost like 
watching a gold chain fashion show. 
Meanwhile, major league basketball, 
a more contact-intensive sport, has 
even had to prohibit the wearing of 
jewelry among its players to prevent 
injuries. Still, at least one player has 
already threatened to defy this; he 
plans to wear his ankle bracelets 
under his socks. 

This advertisement is part ofa series 
produced in the interest of a wider knowl- 
edge of man’ most precious metal. For 
more information write to The Gold Infor- 
mation Center, Dept. T32,P.0. Box 934, 
FDR Station, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


© The Gold Information Center. 
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Cable’s Rock Round the Clock 





TS grew up together in the °50s, but 
television and rock ‘n’ roll have al- 
ways been contrary siblings. One soothes, 
the other threatens. One offers visual Pab- 
lum, the other musical grits. Even in the 
packaged and homogenized forms devel- 
oped by such entrepreneurs as Dick Clark 
and Don Kirshner, TV has rarely accom- 
modated its more rambunctious relative. 
Until now, that is. Warner Amex Satellite 
Entertainment Co.’s MTV (Music Televi- 
sion) is uniting the rival brethren in 
amplified harmony 

MTV is FM stereo with pictures, a 
24-hr. cable service that rocks round the 
clock with contemporary rock ‘n’ roll. 
Launched 15 months ago at a cost of more 
than $20 million, MTV reaches 8.1 mil- 
lion subscribers via satellite across the 
country and, with the methodical expan- 
sion of cable, anticipates adding an esti- 
mated 7 million more by late 1983. It is 
building a reputation as well as an audi- 
ence. At the National Cable Program- 
ming Conference in Los Angeles last 
week, MTV won an ACE award, cable’s 
equivalent of an Emmy, beating out com- 
petition like the Signature interview series 
on the now defunct CBS culture cable. 

The main ingredients in MTV’s pro- 
gramming are “video records” or “vid- 
eos”: current recordings illustrated by 3- 
or 4-min. videotapes (provided free to 
MTV by the record companies) in which 





are punctuated every few songs by the 
patter of veejays (video jocks). MTV also 
features some live concerts, a range of 
promotional graphics that are sometimes 
wittier than the musical segments sur- 
rounding them, and flashes of rock gossip 
(“Split Enz don’t use a conditioner’) 

The simulated performance clips tend 





L 
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rockers strut or act out their stuff. These | 





to be dull and repetitive: lip syncs sink 





Recording stars strut their stuff nonstop on fast-growing MTV 


clips. But the best videos enhance the 
mood of a song and expand TV’s general- 
ly unadventurous visual vocabulary 
Nightmarish images from Billy Joel’s sub- 
conscious accompany his shouts in the 
song Pressure; Stevie Nicks floats through 
a moving Magritte painting in Fleetwood 
Mac’s Gypsy. 

Nearly all radio disc jockeys are cut 


| from the same cloth: polyester. For the | 
self-consciously hip veejays of MTV, the 


style is leather and vinyl. Earnest and an- 
odyne, Mark Goodman may spin rebel- 
lious new-wave video platters, but no tee- 
ny-bopper daughter would be afraid to 
bring him home to meet Daddy. Nina 
Blackwood, sultry and sloe-eyed, evokes a 
Los Angeles chic that contrasts neatly 
with Martha Quinn’s preppie punk. 

MTV is guided by Robert Pittman, a 
28-year-old Videokind who, in his pin- 
striped Brooks Brothers suit, looks as if he 
would be more at home listening to the 
Brandenburg Concertos than the Clash. A 
veteran of rock radio, Pittman is an apos- 
tle of “narrowcasting” and “psycho- 
graphics.” He believes in cable’s ability to 
reach a specific audience, in this case, 
ages twelve to 34, whose members offer a 
distinct marketing profile. Apparently 
Madison Avenue is being convinced. Al- 
though MTV has yet to break even, so far 
100 national advertisers have pushed 
their products on the service 

Indeed, with record executives sing- 
ing dirges over the worst slump in many 
years, MTV is a possible savior. The 
hoped-for scenario: record companies 
produce the promos; MTV broadcasts 
them, providing free advertising for the 
music; viewers watch a video on MTV, 
like it and dash out to buy the disc 
Maybe next year they'll be buying the 
cassettes & 





even abolishing traffic lights. 


| BORN. To Tommy Lee Jones, 36, Harvard- 


| many 








Milestones 





educated, country-boy star of Coal Min- 
er'’s Daughter, who will play Gary Gil- 
more in the forthcoming TV adaptation 
of Norman Mailer’s The Executioner's 
Song, and Kimberlea Jones, 25, photo- 
journalist; their first child, a son; in 
Auckland, N.Z. 





DIED. Kim Duk Koo, 23, bruising South Ko- 
rean lightweight boxer whose 17-1-1 rec- 
ord earned him the World Boxing Asso- 
ciation’s No. 1 contender ranking; of a 
brain hemorrhage suffered in a title fight 
with Ray (“Boom Boom”) Mancini; in 
Las Vegas (see SPORT). 


DIED. Catherine Mackin, 44, a network news 


+ correspondent for eleven years; of cancer; 
| at her home in Towson, Md. Blond and 
| blue-eyed in the TV glamour mold, she 


proved tougher and more competent than 
of her male colleagues. She 
emerged from six years as a Hearst news- 
paper reporter to gain national acclaim as 
an aggressive floor reporter for NBC at the 
1972 political conventions. Shifting to 
ABC in 1977, she covered Capitol Hill and 
national politics 


DIED. Joseph Kipness, 71, bouncy, bustling 
Broadway producer and restaurateur 
(Joe’s Pier 52), who with bottomless en- 
thusiasm made and lost fortunes backing 
such hits as La Plume de Ma Tante and 
High Button Shoes (727 performances) 
and flops like Frankenstein (which lasted 
one night and cost more than $2 million); 
of cancer; in New York City. 


DIED. Vinoba Bhave, 87, saintly ascetic who 
inherited Mahatma Gandhi's role as In- 
dia’s spiritual conscience; after observing 
the tradition of embracing death with a 
weeklong fast, following a heart attack; in 
Paunar, Maharashtra, India. Slight but 
vigorous (“a Hercules,” said Gandhi), 
Bhave was a loin-clothed apostle of social 
reform who owned no possessions and 
tramped 45,000 miles barefoot around 
India, preaching nonviolence and solicit- 
ing contributions of land for the poor. 


DIED. Babette Deutsch, 87, poet and critic 
whose most luminous gift was for losing 
herself in another’s aesthetic identity, ei- 
ther in translations of Russian poetry or 
in her own compact, restrained, imagistic 
verse that celebrated artists she admired 
(such as Wallace Stevens and Georges 
Braque); in New York City. 


DIED. Achille Lauro, 95, self-made shipping 
tycoon and two-term mayor of Naples 
whose flamboyant generosity brought col- | 
or and chaos to his adoring city; of a 
heart attack; in Naples. Having thrice lost 
and rebuilt a shipping empire, Lauro be- 
came mayor in 1952 and ruled with the 
profligate munificence of a Godfather, 
distributing banknotes and spaghetti to 
voters, erecting magnificent fountains, 
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Wanted: More Kremlinologists 


Soviet studies in the U.S. are in an alarming decline 





he U.S.S.R.’s invasion of Afghanistan 

in 1979 surprised most U.S. Kremlin- 
watchers. So did Soviet inactivity during 
| the recent war in Lebanon. After Leonid 

Brezhnev’s death two weeks ago, Ameri- 
| can Kremlinologists were still suggesting 
the names of his potential successors 
when Yuri Andropov was chosen. 

To be sure, the inner workings of the 
Politburo have always been obscure to 
outsiders, but the uncertainty about An- 
dropov underscores the current lack of 
American expertise on the Soviet Union. 
Even the Central Intelligence Agency ad- 
mits that it is having trouble providing the 
kind of analysis needed by U.S. policy- 
makers. Says a CIA spokesman: “It is be- 
coming more difficult to recruit graduate 








| turning out enough people who know the 


Russian language, and that suggests a 
dangerously condescending attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union.” At the graduate 
level, the decline is more startling. In 
1980 about 100 doctorates were awarded 
in Soviet and Eastern European fields, 
most of them in literature and history. 
During the past decade, there has been an 
average of six dissertations a year on Sovi- 
et foreign policy by American graduate 
students with a working knowledge of 
Russian. 

The Soviet approach to American 
Studies, on the other hand, is systematic 
and thorough. There are more teachers of 
English in the U.S.S.R. than there are stu- 


| dents of Russian in the U.S. The presti- 





Former Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., W. Averell Harriman meets with students at Columbia 








| students who have a real understanding of 
Soviet internal affairs.” Notes Paul K. 
Cook, the top Kremlinologist at the State 
Department: “The number of well- 
trained senior Soviet specialists just suf- 
fices for the moment, but within five to 
ten years they will all be gone. The situa- 
tion is severe and getting worse.” 

By all accounts, Soviet studies are in 
an alarming decline in the U.S. In 1968, 
607 colleges and universities offered 
courses in Russian to about 41,000 stu- 
dents. In the fall of 1980, only 472 institu- 
uons provided Russian instruction to 
24,000 students. In fact, more American 
college and graduate students now study 
Latin than Russian. Says Deming B. 
Brown, former director of the University 
of Michigan’s Center for Russian and 
East European Studies: “We are just not 
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“Policy that is based on ignorance and illusion is dangerous.” 


gious Institute of U.S.A. and Canada in 
Moscow has an estimated 300 staffers do- 
ing research on the U.S. One expert says 
this is more than all the combined total of 
Slavic faculty members at the dozen U.S. 
universities that lead in Soviet studies. 
Soviet studies did not always have a 
low priority in the U.S. Immediately af- 
ter World War II, with the help of the 
Ford Foundation, Columbia established 
its Russian Institute and Harvard set up 
the Russian Research Center to pro- 
mote study in Soviet history, politics, 
economics and literature. In 1958, the 
year after the Soviets’ triumphant 
launch of Sputnik, Congress passed the 
National Defense Education Act, which 


| provided Government funds for Soviet- 


studies programs at such universities as 


Washington, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
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California (Berkeley), Indiana and Stan- 
ford. By 1970, however, Government 
and foundation funds began drying up. 
Between 1967 and 1976, federal con- 
tracts for all foreign affairs research 
dropped from $40 million to less than 
$20 million. Détente with the U.S.S.R., 
a national preoccupation with Viet Nam 
and the Middle East, and economic cri- 
ses in higher education all contributed 
to the decline in Soviet studies 


8 tee. by the high cost of gradu- 
ate education, the paucity of fellow- 
ships, and the unsteady job prospects, stu- 
dents are not rushing into Soviet studies. 
Slavic languages are not easy to learn, 
sources are often inaccessible, and the 
U.SS.R. is unreceptive to U.S. scholars. 
Even after years of training, a Soviet spe- 
cialist’s job opportunities wax and wane 
with the climate of détente. The CIA today 
reports a shortage of Soviet experts, yet it 
let many go in the ‘70s. At Harvard’s Rus- 
sian Research Center, Director Adam 
Ulam is concerned about “the general 
dearth of specialists” as many of his se- 
nior faculty members approach retire- 
ment. The center operates on the same 
$175,000 annual budget that it had in the 
mid-1960s, which makes it increasingly 
difficult to fund major research projects. 
Harvard’s Ukrainian Research Institute 
has fared a little better, only because 
10,000 Ukrainian Americans have sup- 
ported it with gifts of more than $4 mil- 
lion over the past decade. Indiana Uni- 
versity’s Russian and East European 
Institute director Alexander Rabinowitch 
admits, “We're only managing to muddle 
through. For lack of funding we are losing 
quality.” 

There are a few signs, however, of a 
revitalization of Soviet studies. The Ford 
Foundation made grants of $7 million for 
this academic year, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation is considering a $2 million 
program to stimulate Soviet foreign policy 
studies. Columbia's Russian Institute re- 
ceived last month a $10 million gift from 
W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union from 1943 to 1946. Says 
Harriman: “Policy that is based on igno- 
rance and illusion is dangerous.” 

There are also new stirrings of con- 
gressional concern. In September, Sena- 
tors Joseph Biden of Delaware, a Demo- 
crat, and Richard Lugar of Indiana, a 
Republican, introduced a bill that would 
set up a $50 million endowment for Soviet 
studies. The money will come none too 
soon. Says Marshall D. Shulman, director 
of Columbia's newly named Harriman 
Institute for Advanced Study of the Soviet 
Union: “The lead time for training a first- 
class specialist on the Soviet Union is 
longer than the lead time for a new 
missile.” And the product may be more 
important. —8y Ellie McGrath. Reported by 
Christopher Redman/Washington and Bruce van 
Voorst/New York 
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wai | here’s no place like home for the holidays . . .” That cer- 
tain time of year being at hand, this sentiment from 
Home for the Holidays will soon be crooning forth repetitiously 
from all the mellow music stations. More power to it. Only a 
sorehead would fuss about too much celebration of the idea of 
home during the festive winter season. For that matter, home de- 
serves a good deal of hymning all the time. There is, as the won- 
derful old song Home, Sweet Home established once and for all, 


| no place like it—and this no matter what sort of place home 
| turns out to be. What also needs to be remembered is that home, 


although a special place, is never merely a place. 

It is a reality that is routinely forgotten when people try to 
figure out the best places to live. That game goes on continually. 
In the 1970s the Midwest Research Institute of Kansas City put 
Portland, Ore., and Sacramento at the top of the heap, after a 
“quality of life” survey of 243 U.S. metropolitan areas, and Bir- 
mingham and Jersey City at the bottom. This year a book called 
Places Rated Almanac scored the “livability” of 277 U.S. urban 
areas: it nominated Atlanta and Washington and its environs as 
most livable, with two Massachusetts areas—Fitchburg-Leom- 
inster and Lawrence-Haverhill—bringing 
up the rear. More recently, University of 
Pennsylvania Professor of Social Work 
Richard Estes turned up with an index to 
the “quality of life’ in 107 nations. Top 
marks went to Denmark and Norway and 
booby prizes to Ethiopia and Chad (the 
US. ranked 41st, two notches above the 
USS.R.). Surveys of this sort usually fuel 
chauvinistic arguments among civic boost- 
er types. But the question is: What do such 
studies have to do with the way people actu- 
ally wind up in whatever homes they wind 
up with? 

The answer is: little if anything. The 
analysts who evaluate and rank places lean 
entirely on objective criteria that play a rel- 
atively small role among the influences that determine where 
people make their homes. For one thing, the big majority of the 
world’s people are born into the places that remain their homes 
for life. In the U.S., almost 64% of the people live today in the 
states in which they were born. It is safe to assume that few of 
those made a prenatal choice of birthplace on the basis of eco- 
nomic, political, social and cultural factors such as those used in 
Places Rated Almanac. For another, when people as adults up- 
root from one home to make another elsewhere, they are most 
often impelled by an event like a new job, almost never by the 
sheer allure of some other place. Given such realities, the rank- 
ing of cities and countries is bound to seem an entirely academic 
exercise. For people at home, the exaltation of any Elsewhere, 
even with hard facts, never quite makes sense. Hard facts, by 
definition, can never include the one fact that makes a place es- 
pecially dear: the fact that it is home. 

Reason alone can never fully explain the workings of the hu- 
man sense of home. Down in its mystical essence, the very idea 
of home resists definition. While a place of nativity usually be- 
comes home, there are those who find a home only by leaving 
that place for some other where they feel ineffably they belong. 


fate. Home may be, as Pliny is supposed to have said, where the 
heart is, but it can also be where hate is. Human attachments to 
places, as to persons, are sealed by rage as well as by love. Home 
is clearly among the greatest values on the human scale. Cain, 





condemned for murdering Abel to that deprivation of home 
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The notion of home becomes strangely wedded to the idea of | 








Why There Is No Place Like It 


known as banishment, said: “My punishment is greater than I 
can bear.” The powers of home, in its play on human behavior, 
are protean, magnetic, chimerical, profound. 

The pull of home surpasses logic all the time. It keeps people 
living in conditions that seem (to an outsider) most improbable. 
It keeps people living more or less happily in deserts, in igloos, in 
the shadows of volcanoes and the paths of recurring floods. It has 
induced generations to take the winters of New Hampshire and 
the summers of Alabama. More, a sense of home will cause peo- 
ple to endure situations that an outsider, free to flee, would not 
tolerate for a moment—political turmoil, for example, which a 
good deal of South America’s people suffer continually. The 
sense of home even makes people want to return to the hateful 
conditions that cast them out. Author Ariel Dorfman, one of 
thousands of Chileans banished by the government of General 
Augusto Pinochet, publicly protested this month about the “in- 
tolerable homelessness” he has suffered for nine years and 
begged the Pinochet government: “Let us come home.” “Home,” 
said Robert Frost, “is the place where, when you have to go 
there, they have to let you in.” But that, as the spectacle of mod- 
ern politics proves, is not invariably so. 

Such is the utterly subjective nature of 
home that the very word must fetch upa dis- 
tinct and unique image and sensibility in ev- 
ery person. And indeed home can be many 
| things: a house, a town, a neighborhood, a 
state, a country, a room. Home can be wher- 
ever one feels at home, and even a scrap ofa 
place can mobilize that homey feeling. The 
old standard Autumn in New York plausibly 
evokes a person looking down on the me- 
tropolis from the 27th floor of a hotel to find 
that the “glittering crowds and shimmering 
clouds in canyons of steel—they’re making 
me feel I’m home.” Plausible? In London, 
Thornton Wilder once provoked astonish- 
ment by referring to his temporary accom- 
modations as home. How use the hallowed word to refer to a hotel 
room? Explained Wilder: “A home is not an edifice, but an interi- 
or and transportable adjustment.” It is surely that, along with all 
else, as immigrants to the U.S. prove over and again: while they 
have always embraced their adopted land as home, they have 
tended to ward off melting into the new place by re-creating ele- 
ments of the homes left behind. Result: ethnic neighborhoods as 
well as poignant sentiments like that of the Hungarian immigrant 
song recorded by Michael Kraus in /mmigration, the American 
Mosaic: “We yearn to return to our little village/ Where every 
blade of grass understood Hungarian.” Home, it seems, can also 
be divided, which is probably essential for a species whose funda- 
mental dilemma can be described as simultaneous needs for mo- 
bility and a sense of home. For nomadic herdsmen, an endless 
path becomes—home. 

Be it ever so ambiguous, there is no idea like home. Not the 
least of home’s specialness is the fact that it can often be seen most 
clearly from afar. Thus it was a sojourn in Italy that inspired Rob- 
ert Browning’s famous “Oh, to be in England .. .” By chance, 
while in Paris early in the 19th century, the American Actor-Au- 
thor John Howard Payne experienced some of the yearnings for 
home that found their way into his classic Home, Sweet Home. To- 
gether, Payne’s song and Browning's poetry suggest that the part 
of home that is not merely a place exists, so to speak, in the I of the 
beholder. It is not quite true that you can’t go home again. The 
deeper truth is that you never leave the part of home that becomes 
the movable feast of the imagination. —By Frank Trippett 
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People who have more to say with their photographs 
deserve a camera that can help them say it best. 


be) sve) eelem orc1e) 8) (om s)elelnoren ecto) anil 
is more than taking pictures. It's 
creating. It is for these people that 
Olympus designs cameras. 

Our technology is state-of-the- 
art. But not for the sake of technol- 
ogy. Instead, we use technology to 
complement the photographer's 






why every technical 
feature ery Olympus camera 
hasas creative function. 





For example, take the new 
Olympus OM-G —the first SLR in 
its class so rugged, it accepts a 
OJEVAlile MeBicclinl-cwelsaiaeeslemileies 
drive. It's the brightest of its breed, 
thanks to its new focusing screen 
Vale More) (0) rovers (10 Mis(ea nis atele(s) 9B) 
showing all vital camera functions. 
The lightest, weighing just 15.2 
ounces. And with over 300 OM 
System lenses and components, it’s 
as versatile as it is easy to use— 
and own! 

Or, take the uniquely-designed 
Olympus XAz2. The 7.1 ounce, 
fo fome-behvariisetz)qReve)stley-(oimere)teleyperiers| 


pocket-camera ease with profes- 
sional 35mm picture quality. Offers 
case-free, cap-free, Focus-Free™ 
convenience; automatic, electronic 
exposure control; precision-ground, 
all-glass 35mm f3.5 lens, and much 
more. Incredibly small, sophisti- 
for 1nzve M-vele@-bice)cet-te)(-b 

If you're a photographer, or 
have one on your holiday gift list, 
take a good look at these and the 
pibll@ectele(-Re)M@)\rserlelticeertenlccte-verel 
OM System components at your 
Olympus dealer. (Or write 
Olympus, Woodbury, NY 11797. In 
or-vetlet- a |'AOr-16-1-) 1 Ooms Mice WM Le) co)siten) 

They're all designed for 
people who have more to say than 
just smile. 
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